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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO DINNER 

At the University of Chicago Dinner to be held in Washington, 
D.C., on Wednesday, February 24, H. G. Moulton, of the Institute 
of Economics, Washington, a graduate of the University of Chicago 
and a former member of the faculty, will speak on the international 
relations of the United States, with regard to which the Institute of 
Economics has made special investigations. There will also be ad- 
dresses by W. W. Charters and George S. Counts, new members of 
the Department of Education of the University of Chicago. Tickets 
for the dinner, which will be held at 6:00 P.M. at Rauscher’s Restau- 
rant, may be secured from William S. Gray, University of Chicago, 
for $3.00 each. 


PI LAMBDA THETA SCHOLARSHIP 
The Pi Lambda Theta honorary educational sorority offers to 
women engaged in school work a scholarship of $1,000, known as the 
Ella Victoria Dobbs scholarship. The following statement gives the 
details. 


The candidate for this research scholarship shall have at least the degree of 
master of arts from a graduate school of recognized worth. In addition, she 
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shall have shown notable skill in teaching and significant accomplishment in re- 
search, and she shall have definite plans for further research. 

The acceptance of the scholarship implies the obligation on the part of the 
scholar to devote herself unreservedly to study or research as outlined in her 
application, to submit to the chairman for approval any proposed change in her 
plan, and to send to the chairman at least two reports of her work. The first re- 
port, to be submitted not later than January 15, shall give a statement of her 
work which will satisfy the committee that she is pursuing the research indi- 
cated in her application. The second report shall be made upon the completion 
of her year’s work. This report shall be in printed form, as previously agreed 
upon with the committee 

Application should be made to Miss Maude M. McBroon, the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. Application blanks may be obtained from 
her and must be filled out and submitted with all supporting papers and letters 
not later than February 1, 1926. 


DEMONSTRATION TEACHING IN BALTIMORE 


In an article prepared by Mary A. Adams, intermediate super- 
visor of the Baltimore public schools, and published in the Baltimore 
Bulletin of Education, a description is given of a method of training 
teachers in service which seems so well conceived that it should be 
brought to the attention of school administrators in other systems. 


The method was adopted for the purpose of putting into operation 
rapidly and safely the revisions of the curriculum which had been 
accepted by the system. 

The article describes the method as follows: 


In order that the content, the objectives, and the methods of the new 
courses of study might be made evident through concrete example, a twofold 
campaign of demonstration work was undertaken. At successive meetings of 
the divisional conferences held by the assistant superintendent with the western 
group of principals, a series of lessons illustrating important phases of the new 
curriculums were given. These lessons were followed by critical discussions as to 
the principles involved. The purpose of this program was to afford suggestive 
models of teaching which each principal might have demonstrated in his build- 
ing for the benefit of the faculty. The second type of demonstration work con- 
sisted of a series of lessons given during the months of February, March, April, 
and May after school hours, to which all teachers who were interested were 
invited. Each of these lessons was carefully planned and followed by such dis- 
cussion as would point out the merits of the teaching. 

The attendance at this series of demonstrations was so consistently large 
and the interest so evident that the assistant superintendent conceived the idea 
of expanding the plan into a scheme which would give teachers systematic help 
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in the new curriculums and opportunity for professional growth. Therefore, H 
with the approval of the Board of School Commissioners, he developed a plan i 
for demonstration courses to be given once every week for a period of an hour 
and a half after school, so that the teachers enrolling might have the chance to 
observe the work of a teacher with her class throughout the entire school year. 
Any teacher attending the course and fulfilling the requirements is to have 
credit for the work registered in her name. .... i 
Each lesson is planned in advance by the teacher in consultation with one i 
of the supervisors. This same supervisor leads the discussion following the i 
demonstration and explains to the group of teachers the type of lesson to be ob- 
served the following week. The observation and discussion of the demonstra- ft 
tion lessons are guided by mimeographed material prepared by the group of il 
supervisors. 
















SCIENTIFIC ACCURACY VERSUS PROPAGANDA 







A research bulletin of the National Education Association en- 
titled, Taking Stock of the Schools, was recently reprinted and widely “*y 
circulated. The first part of the bulletin deals with the question, i 
“Are the schools costing too much?” The answer given to the ques- 
tion is negative. The second part deals with the question, “‘Are the bi 
schools getting results?” This question is answered in the affirma- 
tive. “ 

Every member of the educational profession is undoubtedly in i 
entire agreement with the general answers to these questions. Much “id 
investigation has been carried on in the last few years which has 
produced abundant evidence that the people of the United States 


















are able to pay the present school costs or even greater costs, al- i 
though this does not mean that all present school districts are able i 
to pay what their schools cost without jeopardizing their productive F 
power. ie 

When the educational profession undertakes to present evidences mu 
to the public, it is of the highest importance that its documents con- ? 





form to the most rigorous canons of scientific accuracy and careful 
interpretation. It is legitimate that attention should be called to 
certain characteristics of the publication under discussion which do +f 
not seem to conform to the highest scientific standards. ms 

On page 80 the question is raised, “(Have school costs interfered 
with the production of an adequate supply of the material necessities 
of life?’ This question is answered by a statement of the increase 
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in the value of agricultural products and of manufactured products 
from 1913 to 1923—the former from $9,850,000,000 to $16,634,000,- 
ooo and the latter from $24,246,434,724 to $60,555,998,200. A bar 
diagram is shown which represents these two increases. In the text 
is a statement of the correction which should be made on account of 
the depreciation of the dollar, the 1923 dollar being worth only 
fifty-eight cents'as compared with the 1913 dollar. In making the 
correction, the figures for agricultural products and manufactured 
products are combined. This gives an increase of 32.4 per cent. If we 
correct the figure for agricultural products alone, we find the value 
of agricultural products in 1923 to be but $9,647,720,000 in terms of 
1913 dollars—an actual decrease. In other words, rural communities 
were actually less able to pay for schools in 1923 than they were in 
1913. This important fact should be brought out frankly if the 
school people of the country are to cope with the situation as it is. 
Furthermore, the graphs in this case, as in the case of all the graphs 
of the bulletin, are shown in terms of dollars, not in terms of equiv- 
alent values. 

Take a second example. On pages 81 and 82 is discussed the 
question, “Are school costs so great that the nation is unable to in- 
crease its capital?’ As before, the figures are first presented in dol- 
lar units, and the diagram represents only dollar units. The increase 
from 1900 to 1912 waS I10 per cent on the assumption that the 
purchasing power of the dollar remained constant. The increase in 
capital from 1912 to 1922 was 72 per cent on the basis of the dollar 
unit but only 11 per cent when the correction is made. To make the 
comparison accurate, we should have information regarding the 
depreciation or appreciation of the dollar from 1900 to 1912. If de- 
preciation actually took place during the earlier period, it was very 
small in comparison with the depreciation during the war. If de- 
preciation during the war period is calculated and made a part of 
the statement, it is evident that the rate of increase in tangible 
wealth fell off enormously after 1912. This fact deserves to be met 
more squarely than it is met in the bulletin. To present the situation 
in a diagram which makes the increase in the later period seem to be 
even greater than the increase in the earlier period is grossly mis- 
leading. 
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A presentation of educational problems which cannot stand 
critical scrutiny defeats its own end by destroying the confidence 
of the intelligent public in educational leadership. The case is strong 
enough when the facts are most scrupulously presented. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF HALF-DAY SESSIONS 


The following account of an investigation made in Detroit is 
published in the Detroit Educational Bulletin for December. 


The study was made in Grades I and II because it was in these grades that 
the largest numbers of children on half-day sessions were found. Records were 
obtained from approximately 15,000 children in these grades. The final con- 
clusions were based on the comparison between 3,379 children on half-day 
sessions and a corresponding group on full-day sessions. 

The committee decided to judge the effectiveness of half-day sessions in 
terms of scores made on standard tests. In Grade I reading tests were to be 
used; in Grade II reading, arithmetic, and spelling tests were to be used. The 
regular Detroit tests were employed in these subjects. 

After the records were obtained on cards, they were sorted into homo- 
geneous groups, so that the children in each group were alike in all important 
characteristics, such as age, grade, and ability, except length of session. They 
were then sorted into half-day and full-day groups, and the test scores were 
tabulated separately for these two types of children. Average scores were ob- 
tained for each group. These averages were later consolidated by types of chil- 
dren so that it would be possible to compare children on half-day sessions with 
children like them in every important respect except that they were on full-day 
sessions. 

The general conclusion reached was that the effect of half-day sessions is, on 
the average, unquestionably harmful; that is, the achievement in reading, spell- 
ing, and arithmetic of children on half-day sessions is clearly lower than that of 
corresponding children who have the advantage of full-day sessions. Further- 
more, the amount of harm appears to be roughly proportional to the decrease in 
the time allowance. Thus, in reading and spelling, which have much less time 
in half-day schedules than in full-day schedules, the achievement is very much 
less on the average; in arithmetic, which has almost the same time allowance in 
half-day schedules, the achievement is but slightly less than in full-day sessions. 

It was possible, also, to summarize the results separately by types of chil- 
dren. When this was done, it was seen that there is apparently no difference in 
the effect on boys and girls. There is a slight difference in the effect on children 
of different ages; children who are young or old for their grade tend to be injured 
somewhat more than are children of normal age. Both superior and inferior 
children seem to be injured more than are children of average mentality. Chil- 
dren with poor home conditions or with a low degree of control over English are 
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injured more than are children with good home conditions or a high degree of 
control over English. 

In the interpretation of all these results, it should be remembered that the 
choice of subjects tested favors somewhat the side of half-day sessions. The 
time allotments for these subjects in the half-day program are not just one- 
half the corresponding time allotments in the full-day program. The so-called 
fundamentals—reading, spelling, arithmetic, and English—have more than one- 
half as much time in the half-day schedules as they have in the full-day sched- 
ules. Other subjects, including health, auditorium, library, fine arts, and social 
science, receive either no time or less than one-half the full-day allotment. It is 
evident that children who are allowed to attend school for only a half-day lose 
a great deal in those phases of instruction which were not tested. This, coupled 
with the fact of demonstrably lower achievement in the subjects tested, shows 
how injurious half-day sessions are to children. 


THE QUALIFICATIONS OF SCHOOL-BOARD MEMBERS 


Edgar Mendenhall, of the Department of Rural Education of 
the Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas, has pre- 
pared and published a pamphlet entitled, A Rural School Board 
Measuring Stick. In this pamphlet the author has printed in parallel 
columns lists of traits, desirable and undesirable, to be found in lay- 
men who represent the people of a school district in the management 
of the schools. He hopes that through the use of his measuring stick 
communities will find it easier to choose competent persons as 
board members. He believes that improvement in schools can be 
secured more promptly by using such a scale than by waiting for 
improved laws and new methods of organizing school districts. 

The scale which Professor Mendenhall has prepared is very sug- 
gestive. All students of education, as well as practical people, should 
be led by this example to refine the methods of discovering and 
weighting traits desirable in school-board members. A few examples 
from the list published are as follows: 

Desirable Traits and Qualifications Undesirable Traits and Disqualifications 

18. Either owns his home or is estab- 18. A tenant or not established in the 
lished in the community. community. 

19. Discusses school affairs with pa- 19. “Gossipy’” about school affairs. 
trons judiciously. 

20. Regards himself as representing 20. Is controlled by a group or a 
the interests of the entire com- faction in his community. 
munity and not a faction. 
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Desirable Traits and Qualifications 


21. Believes that parent-teacher as- 


sociations or similar organizations 
for school welfare should be organ- 
ized and encouraged and that 
the schoolhouse should be used as 
a social center. 


. Considers carefully the resources 
of his community and the amount 
of tax burden it should bear and 
works out a well-balanced budget 
of expenditures. 

. Recognizes that money wisely 
spent for education is an invest- 
ment and that the social and eco- 
nomic welfare of the community 
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Undesirable Traits and Disqualifications 


- Is cold and unfriendly toward 


parent-teacher associations and 
similar organizations and inactive 
in making the school building a 
social center. 


. Fails to consider carefully the 


resources of his community. Does 
not budget expenditures. 


. Seems blind to the fact that the 


social and economic welfare of the 
community is largely determined 
by its educational opportunities. 


is largely determined by its educa- 
tional opportunities. 


CUMULATIVE RECORDS FOR USE IN SUPERVISION 


Fortunately, there is a growing tendency for school systems to 
keep cumulative records not only of the achievements of pupils but 
also of the progress of the system as a whole. The superintendent 
who can compare what is being done this year in the schools under 
his control with what was done last year and the year before has 
the best possible basis for the formulation of future policies. 

An example of the importance of cumulative records and of the 
advantages to be derived from comparative studies is to be found in 
a statement signed by Superintendent S. O. Hartwell which was 
published in the School Bulletin of the Department of Education of the 
City of Saint Paul, Minnesota. The following paragraphs are quoted 
from this statement. 

The subject tests for the entire city show distinct gains in achievement, the 
attainment of satisfactory standards, and distinct growth in certain lines of 
fundamental work. Our standing in the three R’s, as well as in the other grade 
subjects tested, comes well above the median for all the cities compared. The 
distinct effect of remedial work focused through diagnosis from the returns of 
previous tests is clearly shown. Of course, there is still room for improvement in 
various schools and for all schools, but the progress made is notable. The other 
point to be linked with this is the steady recession of percentages of failures. 
There is not room in this article to print the complete tabulation of promotions 
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and failures for the last semester, as presented by the research division, with its 
comparison of similar percentages for the second semester of June, 1923, and 
June, 1924. This table will be mimeographed and sent to the various buildings for 
study by principals and teachers. The following points, however, are significant. 

For all grades, from the kindergarten to VIII A, the average percentage of 
failures in June, 1923, was 9.8; in June, 1924, 9.3. For June, 1925, it was 7.4. In 
1923, six separate half-grades had a failure average of 10 per cent or more, and 
the average in IB was considerably more than 20 per cent. In June, 1924, three 
half-grades had an average of 10 per cent or more. In June, 1925, only one half- 
grade averaged more than 10 per cent. This is the IB, and here the percentage 
has been reduced 5.9 below the record for June, 1923. The first half-year of 
school life has some natural factors that tend to make a rather large percentage 
of failures. Yet, it is perfectly evident that in that grade, as well as in the more 
advanced classes, the tradition of the necessary failure of a large proportion of 
the group is being overcome. We believe that this is a valuable index of advance 
in the methods and the ideals of first-grade work. 

Most encouraging of all is the fact which these figures disclose, namely, 
that the accomplishment of better results all along the line in the amount of 
work covered and the quality of work done in the various grades can be ac- 
companied by definite reduction of individual failures. 


SICK LEAVE 
The Kansas City Teachers’ Journal publishes the following state- 


ment, which is of general interest both because of the proposal which 
it makes and because of the information which it contains. 


The rules on sick leave of a few of our cities show that our board of educa- 
tion has been very generous in this respect. The only objection to the Kansas 
City plan is that it is not cumulative. 

We have among our teachers some who have taught for many years with- 
out a day’s absence and some who have been absent only four or five days in 
twenty years. These should be recognized in some way. The unused sick-leave 
days of some would amount to the sabbatical year of leave, which is not only 
being advocated but actually practiced in some localities. A teacher who has 
been present in season and out, with practically no absence in a quarter of a 
century, is entitled to more privileges and immunities than is the.untried teacher 
drawing her first year’s salary. 

A partial list of the practices in other cities and in our own follows. 


Wits Fut Pay 
Albany, New York, 25 days 
Boston, Massachusetts, 3 months 
Kansas City, Missouri, 20 days 
New Orleans, Louisiana, 15 days (more by board action; as much as one 
year may be granted) 7 
Wilmington, Delaware, 15 days 
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WirH Part Pay 

Baltimore, Maryland, salary minus one-half of 3$9 of annual salary for 65 
days 

Louisville, Kentucky, one-fourth salary for 5 months 

Memphis, Tennessee, one-half salary for reasonable time 

Seattle, Washington, one-half salary for 20 days 

Spokane, Washington, one-half salary for 2 weeks each semester 

St. Louis, Missouri, one-half salary for 5 weeks 


THE PLATOON PLAN OF SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 


An interesting modification of the platoon plan of school organ- 
ization has been introduced in the Bristol Elementary School at 
Webster Groves, Missouri, by Superintendent W. A. Gore. The 
platoon unit consists of six rooms, Grades IIA to IVB, inclusive. 
The teachers spend the entire morning session with their home-room 
groups, teaching reading, spelling, language, and arithmetic. In the 
afternoon each teacher becomes a special instructor in one of the 
following subjects: handwriting, drawing, music, nature study and 
geography, recreation, and auditorium. The afternoon session is di- 
vided into six twenty-five-minute periods, and each class group 
receives one period of instruction in each of the special subjects. 
The recreation work consists of directed play, posture exercises, folk- 
dancing, and health talks. The auditorium work consists of dra- 
matics on Monday; club work, in which the pupils learn simple 
parliamentary practice and how to appear before the public, on 
Tuesday; story-telling on Wednesday; safety-council work on 
Thursday; and literature on Friday. The plan is designed to meet 
the objections frequently voiced against the extreme departmental- 
ization of the platoon plan and at the same time to secure the ad- 
vantages of departmentalization in certain subjects. The plan has 
been in operation only a short time, but it appears to have satisfied 
both the proponents and the opponents of the platoon plan of 
organization. 

The following statement of the platoon plan as developed in 
Colorado Springs, Colorado, was prepared by Superintendent F. H. 
Bair and published in School Topics, the official magazine of the 
public schools of Cleveland, Ohio. 


By the platoon plan, the school day is usually divided into four quarters 
of ninety minutes each. Two of these quarters are spent by each grade in the 
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home room, where the time is devoted to intensive study of the so-called “‘old 
line” subjects—reading, writing, arithmetic, etc. The other two quarters, alter- 
nating with home-room periods, are spent in the so-called “special subjects”— 
music, physical education, library, auditorium, etc. Each child takes these sub- 
jects in thirty-minute sub-periods daily in rooms and from teachers especially 
equipped to secure the best results. 

The pupils in the first grade will have a five-hour day; those in the second 
and third grades, a five and one-half hour day; and those in the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grades, a six-hour day. The kindergarten will begin at nine, but any 
children who wish to come with older pupils will be cared for by the teacher 
until nine. 





PLATOON I , PLATOON II 


(90 minutes) (30 min.) (30 min.) (30 min.) 
Home rooms Music Physical education Auditorium 

_ “Old-line” subjects 
(Reading, writing, arithmetic, etc.) 





8:30 
to 
10:00 





10:00 (30 min.) (30 min.) (30 min.) (30 min.) (120 minutes) 
to Music Physical Auditorium Art Home rooms 
12:00 education “Old-line” subjects 





1:00 (90 minutes) (30 min.) (30 min.) (30 min.) 
to Home rooms Art Library Elementary 
2:30 “Old-line” subjects science 





2:30 (30 minutes) (30 minutes) (60 minutes) 
to Library Elementary science Home rooms 
3230 “Old-line” subjects 











A simple outline of such a school program is shown in the table above. 
1. Under the platoon plan the school day is longer but far better balanced. 


More time is given to a program of studies too crowded under the old scheme, ° 


but, by skilful alternation of contrasted types of activities, children finish the 
day more rested, interested, and eager. The platoon plan provides for super- 
vised study at school and consequently demands little, if any, home work. 

2. The platoon plan is a compromise between the old single-grade-teacher 
plan and the strictly departmental plan, securing the advantages of both. Each 
child spends 180 minutes daily under the care and “mothering” of his home- 
room teacher and receives a thorough grounding in fundamentals based on an 
individual knowledge of his needs. On the other hand, he secures the benefits 
of special subjects under specialized conditions. 

3. Economy and superiority are gained in equipment. It is far more ad- 
vantageous to fit up a single room for art work, for example, for the use of all 
the children of the building than to scatter partial duplicate equipment through 
twelve rooms. 

4. Economy of effort by the teachers makes their work far more telling. 

5. Pupils physically unfit to stand the ordinary school régime will be able 
under the platoon plan to attend school part time and still carry the work in the 
promotional subjects of a grade. 





~~ Fy -_- 45 
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In the cities where this plan has been tried, it has met the overwhelming 
' approval of the children, of the parents, and of the teachers. 


RATE OF RESPONSE AND INTELLIGENCE 


In a monograph published by the Psychological Review Com- 
pany, Relation of the Rate of Response to Intelligence, J. A. High- 
smith, of the North Carolina College for Women, reports a critical 
study of some of the general intelligence tests now in common use. 
The study was made for the purpose of discovering how far these 
tests measure rate of response and how far they yield reliable results 
regarding the general intelligence of pupils. Critical studies of this 
type are very timely because of the wide use which is being made of 
general intelligence tests in the grading of pupils. Professor High- 
smith’s study seems to indicate that great caution should be exer- 
cised in the use of tests as a basis of pupil classification. 

Professor Highsmith’s statement of the problem is as follows: 

The fact that emphasis upon time limit has grown out of an attempt so 
to simplify test administration that the possibility of errors at the hands.of the 
untrained may be reduced to the minimum does not mitigate the seriousness of 
the consequences if it should be found that rate of response or speed of work 
may in many cases be largely independent of intelligence. And, oddly enough, 
the literature of mental testing does not reveal experimental studies that even 
approximately settle the matter. The army experiment, the only serious at- 
tempt, made no claims of finality, though it showed that within limits there 
was a correlation between speed and intelligence as measured by the Alpha test. 

The absence of an adequate empirical basis for postulating any particular 
degree of relationship between speed of responding to intelligence-test material 
and quality of responses or of some acceptable criterion of intelligence, makes 
the question of practical as well as of theoretical importance. It is the purpose 
of this study to investigate the problem and to give some mathematical state- 
ment of the relation existing between intelligence and speed of response. 


The following is a summary of the findings. 


The results of this investigation indicate decidedly that the rate of response 
to test material is by no means a safe measure of intelligence. 

They indicate, also, that the National Intelligence Test is a much better 
measure of rate of response than it is of intelligence. 


MANUSCRIPT WRITING 
A number of inquiries have been received by the editors of the 


Elementary School Journal concerning a new style of writing which 
has been widely adopted in England. This writing is most accurately 
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designated by the term ‘“‘manuscript writing.” Experimentation 
with this style of writing was begun on a large scale about ten years 
ago. Certain teachers, being dissatisfied with the style of writing 
then in use and being impressed with the legibility and beauty of the 
style which appears in the manuscripts of the Middle Ages, began 
experimenting with manuscript writing in the schools. They were 
pleased with the results of the experiment, and the use of manuscript 
writing spread rapidly. Within two or three years teachers have 
introduced manuscript writing into certain schools of the United 
States, and there is apparently a growing movement to introduce it 
into the public schools on a large scale. 

Manuscript writing involves both a style of letter and a mode of 
production. The style of letter resembles printed letters more than 
does customary script. Furthermore, the letters are written sep- 
arately, without the connecting strokes which are common in script 
writing. The writing is ordinarily produced with a broad-pointed 
pen, and all the strokes are made in a downward direction. This 
makes the lines broad in certain directions and narrow in others. 

There are a number of definite advantages claimed for manu- 
script writing. The first two have already been mentioned, namely, 
legibility and beauty. A third alleged advantage is ease of learning. 
Partly because the letters are separate and partly because they are 
similar to printed letters, the child is said to make much more rapid 
progress in the early stages of learning to write. The similarity of 
the printed and written letters is also said to be advantageous in 
learning to read. Contrary to what one might suppose, there is some 
experimental evidence to indicate that manuscript writing is as 
rapid as the writing of connected script. 

On the other hand, it is possible that manuscript writing is not 
so well adapted to a free and easy movement as is script writing. 
Much study has been given to the conditions which favor a free 
writing movement. It is found necessary to adjust the position of 
the paper and the hand so that the hand may move readily across the 
line. Manuscript writing does not seem to favor this lateral move- 
ment. It is also possible that disconnected writing is more fatiguing 
than is connected writing. It seems probable that connected script 
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developed as a result of the demands for free and easy writing and 
that it is therefore superior to disconnected writing. 

It is not the purpose of this editorial to present a final opinion 
concerning the arguments for or against manuscript writing. There 
is one consideration which should be taken into account, however, in 
weighing its merits. The history of the teaching of handwriting in 
this country during the last thirty-five years has been a history of 
frequent changes. Regardless of the advantages of the new methods 
which have been introduced from time to time, changes are in them- 
selves harmful. They disorganize the handwriting habits of the chil- 
dren who are in the middle of their school careers when the changes 
take place. Furthermore, it frequently appears that the pendulum 
swings back toward a style of writing which was previously in vogue. 
The schools are subject to extremes of fashion, and there is some- 
times a recurrent cycle of fashion which indicates that the methods 
displaced had merit. It would be much better to have a gradual 
progressive improvement in the style of writing than a radical 
change. . 

These considerations indicate that it would be better to experi- 
ment cautiously with manuscript writing than to throw overboard 
what we now have and introduce the new style in wholesale fashion. 
It may be possible to incorporate any advantages that manuscript 
writing may have in a modification of the present style and thus 
retain the advantages of the present style of writing. It may be that 
an intermediate style of writing can be developed. Another possi- 
bility is that something similar to manuscript writing may be useful 
at certain stages of development or may be useful as a supplemen- 
tary mode of writing. The prudent course is to make a careful study 
of manuscript writing and experiment with it in a variety of ways, 
instead of abandoning all the results of our previous experience and 
adopting the new method impulsively because it has acquired vogue 
in England. 





A DECISION OF THE SUPREME COURT 
OF WISCONSIN! 


This action was instituted in this court upon the petition of 
Frank M. Harbach, secretary of the board of school directors of the 
city of Milwaukee, praying for a writ of mandamus compelling the 
mayor and common council of the city of Milwaukee to levy a certain 
tax for the repair of school buildings in said city. 

Chapter 247, Laws 1921, made it the duty of school boards in 
cities of the first class to report to the common council the amount 
of money required for the next fiscal year for the repair and keeping - 
in order of school buildings, fixtures and the repair of broken and 
worn-out furniture, the making of material betterments to school 
property and the purchase of the necessary additions to school sites. 
It then made it the duty of the common council to levy and collect 
a tax equal to the amount of money required by the board of educa- 
tion for such purpose, provided that such tax should not exceed 
eight-tenths of a mill upon the dollar of the total assessed valuation 
of the taxable property of the said city. Ch. 285, Laws 1925, amend- 
ed Ch. 247, Laws 1921, by changing the limit of taxation for such 
purpose from eight-tenths of one mill to one mill. 

The petitioner sets forth that by virtue of his office as secretary of 
the board of school directors of the city of Milwaukee he caused an 
examination to be made of the various school buildings to ascertain 
the repairs required to be made on said buildings during the year 
1926, resulting in an estimate that $750,000 would be required for 
that purpose; that the board of school directors requested the mayor 
and common council to levy taxes in the sum of $750,000 to be used 
for the repair of school buildings in said city; that said amount ex- 
ceeds eight-tenths of a mill but is less than one mill of the assessed 
valuation of the taxable property of the city of Milwaukee; that the 
mayor and common council have evidenced their intention of levy- 
ing a tax equal only to eight-tenths of one mill upon the assessed 
valuation of the taxable property of the city; and petitioner believes 

t The case is listed as “State ex rel. Frank M.Harbach, Petitioner, vs. The Mayor 
and Members of the Common Council of the City of Milwaukee, Respondents.” —En1Tor. 
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they will levy said amount unless directed to do otherwise as a result 
of this action. 

Upon this petition an alternative writ of mandamus was issued 
out of this court directed to the mayor and common council of the 
city of Milwaukee. 

The case comes before the court upon the motion of the respond- 
ents to quash the alternative writ. The respondents concede that it 
is the duty of the mayor and common council to levy a tax for the 
purpose of raising a fund not to exceed eight-tenths of a mill for the 
repair of the school buildings of the city of Milwaukee. They claim, 
however, that Ch. 285, Laws 1925, which raises the limit from eight- 
tenths of a mill to one mill is unconstitutional, because it is in con- 
flict with the so-called “home-rule” amendment, which amended 
Sec. 3, Art. II, of the state constitution. That section of the con- 
stitution as so amended, which was in force at the time Ch. 285, Laws 
1925, was enacted, reads: “Cities and villages organized pursuant 
to state law are hereby empowered to determine their local affairs 
and government, subject only to this constitution and to such enact- 
ments of the legislature of state-wide concern as shall with uniform- 
ity affect every city or every village. The method of such deter- 
mination shall be prescribed by the legislature.” 

It is contended that the repair of school buildings constituted a 
local affair of the city of Milwaukee and that by the constitutional 
provision just quoted the legislature is prohibited from legislating 
upon that subject except by general law which “‘shall with uniform- 
ity affect every city or every village’; that as Ch. 285, Laws 1925, 
affected only cities of the first class, it was not a law which “uni- 
formly affected every city or every village.” 

It is obvious that the limitation placed upon the power of the 
legislature with reference to laws which “shall with uniformity 
affect every city or every village” is confined to the “local affairs 
and government” of cities and villages. With reference to all sub- 
jects that do not constitute “local affairs” or relate to the govern- 
ment of cities and villages, the legislature has the same power of 
classification that it had before the adoption of the home-rule 
amendment. Respondents’ contention, therefore, must rest upon the 
proposition that the repair of school buildings within the city of 
Milwaukee is a local affair of said city. If not, respondents’ con- 
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tention must fall. In undertaking a consideration of this question 
we shall not attempt any general definition of the term “local 
affairs” or to set the boundaries thereof. We shall address ourselves 
solely to the proposition of whether the repair of school buildings in 
the city of Milwaukee constitutes a “local affair” of said city within 
the meaning of the constitutional provision here under considera- 
tion. 

Turning to the provisions of the constitution as they existed at 
the time of the adoption of the so-called “home-rule” amendment, 
we find that by Sec. 3, Art. II, it was made the duty of the legislature 
“to provide for the organization of cities and incorporated villages” 
and that by Sec. 3, Art. X, it was provided that the “legislature 
shall provide by law for the establishment of district schools which 
shall be as nearly uniform as practicable, and such schools shall be 
free and without charge for tuition to all children between the ages 
of four and twenty years, and no sectarian instruction shall be al- 
lowed therein.”” Here we have two definite subjects deemed of suffi- 
cient importance for constitutional consideration. That they were 
considered distinct subjects by the framers of the constitution seems 
quite plain. One deals with cities and villages; the other deals in 
express terms with district schools, but, in an implied broader aspect, 
also with the general subject of education. While other provisions of 
Article X plainly indicate that it was contemplated that district 
schools should exist not only in cities and villages but in towns of the 
state, it by no means follows that the management of the schools 
should be any part of municipal government, and, so far as our 
observation goes, the legislature has never placed the management 
of the schools of a city with the common council, which constitutes 
the ordinary governing body of the city, but in all city charters, 
whether general or special, the schools have been placed under the 
control and management of a body commonly called or known as 
the board of education. Thus the management of the schools has 
been kept separate and distinct from the management of the 
ordinary municipal affairs. 

This consideration is by no means controlling upon the question 
of whether the repair of school buildings constitutes a local municipal 
affair. It does, however, indicate that throughout all the years the 
legislature has zealously guarded against a merger of school affairs 
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with ordinary municipal affairs. It clearly indicates a legislative un- 
derstanding that there was nothing in common between school 
matters and the ordinary municipal affairs, but, on the contrary, 
they constitute distinct and separate fields. While power to legis- 
late upon local affairs was vested in common councils, the manage- 
ment of the schools was committed to another body. 

This legislative understanding finds further emphatic expression 
in Ch. 355, Laws 1925, entitled, “‘An act to create Sec. 66.006 of the 
statutes, declaring the status of the system of public instruction in 
relation to the constitutional amendment vesting home rule in cities 
and villages.” That chapter provides that “all laws relating to 
public instruction, pursuant to Sections 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 of Article 
X of the constitution, remain and shall continue in force for the 
establishment, administration, and government of the district 
schools as heretofore, until amended or repealed by the legislature. 
The term ‘district schools’ as here used, in addition to common 
schools, includes, among others, any and all public high schools, 
trade or vocational. schools, auxiliary departments for instruction of 
pupils who are deaf or of defective speech or blind, and truancy or 
parental schools.” We think this legislative distinction is rooted in 
the constitution. One article of the constitution is devoted to mu- 
nicipal affairs and the organization of cities and villages. Another 
article of the constitution is devoted to education and provides for the 
establishment of district schools. With reference to the interest of the 
state in the two fields there is a wide difference. Local municipalities 
are organized for the purpose of dealing with matters of local con- 
cern. In such matters the state has little or no interest. The state, 
however, does have an interest in the education of its entire citizen- 
ship, an interest so deep and substantial that the framers of the con- 
stitution not only made provision for the establishment of district 
schools but made provision for the creation of a school fund, the 
income of which should be devoted to the maintenance of district 
schools throughout the state. 

The city attorney frankly admitted that the city of Milwaukee 
could not close up the schools of the city; nor could it abolish the 
board of education. This concession was not improvidently made, 
but it is utterly inconsistent with the claim that the enactment of 
Ch. 285, Laws 1925, was beyond the power of the legislature. The 
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city attorney, while conceding that the city may not abolish the 
board of education, contended that the maintenance of the school 
buildings of the city is more distinctly local and that there must be 
some point where the state’s interest ceased and the authority of the 
city attached. This contention involves the degree of interference 
rather than the power to interfere at all. If the field of legislation 
upon the subject of education belongs to the state, it belongs to it in 
its entirety. If the cause of education is not a subject of municipal 
regulation, the municipality cannot touch it or interfere with it in 
the slightest degree. School buildings are an essential agency in the 
state’s educational scheme, and to allow municipalities a voice in the 
construction, repair, control, or management of the school buildings 
within their borders is to yield to them the power to frustrate the 
state’s plan in promoting education throughout the state. If power 
be granted to interfere in this respect, there would be no logical 
limitation to municipal interference with the district schools. This 
court has held that the ward schools of the cities of the state are 
district schools, within the meaning of Art. X, Sec. 3, of the con- 
stitution. Maxcy vs. City of Oshkosh, 144 Wis. 238. It has also held 
that a free high school district is a quasi-corporation, a somewhat 
independent unit of school government, whose corporate identity is 
not merged in that of any town, city, or village. Columbus vs. 
Fountain Prairie, 134 Wis. 523; see also Free High School District 
vs. Town of Fountain Prairie, 154 Wis. 564. 

These considerations lead irresistibly to the conclusion that al- 
though the boundaries of a school district may be conterminous with 
the boundaries of a city, there is no merger of the school district 
affairs with the city affairs. They remain separate and distinct units 
of government for the purpose of exercising separate and distinct 
powers and for the accomplishment of separate and distinct pur- 
poses. It follows that the so-called ‘“home-rule” amendment im- 
poses no limitation upon the power of the legislature to deal with 
the subject of education, and this applies to every agency created or 
provided and to every policy adopted by the legislature having for 
its object the promotion of the cause of education throughout the 
state. : 

By the Court: The motion to quash is denied. A peremptory 
writ of mandamus as prayed for will issue. 





HELPING THE PRINCIPAL TO GROW PROFESSIONALLY 


WORTH McCLURE 
Assistant to the Superintendent of Schools, Seattle, Washington 


A serious weakness of public-school administration in America 
at the present time is the lack of an inclusive program for the im- 
provement of the principal in service. The strategic relation of the 
principal to effective teaching is generally conceded. He is frequent- 
ly called a “trainer of teachers.” Strangely enough, while the im- 
provement of the teacher in service is universally cultivated, the 
training of the “trainer of teachers” is still vague, chaotic, and un- 
standardized; and the literature of education is practically silent on 
the subject. 

This condition was emphasized by the results of a survey of the 
rating of principals in service recently completed for the Department 
of Elementary School Principals.t In that investigation, which 
included cities with populations of 100,000 or more, it was found 
that only eleven of the forty-six cities replying are making a sys- 
tematic attempt to evaluate the services of elementary-school 
principals. 

While rating in service is, of course, only one phase of a well- 
rounded program of improvement, the use of a rating plan would 
indicate a more or less clear delineation and a degree of standardiza- 
tion of the principal’s functions. Moreover, it is difficult to conceive 
of any systematic effort to assist principals to improve professionally 
which does not include some kind of provision for measuring such 
improvement. When it is shown, therefore, that in only three of 
the eleven cities are the principals informed how they have been 
marked, it appears that the purpose of the rating is customarily 
personnel adjustment rather than professional encouragement to 

Worth McClure, “The Rating of Elementary School Principals in Service,” 
The Elementary School Principalship—A Study of Its Instructional and Administrative 
Aspects, pp. 424-46. Edited by Arthur S. Gist. Fourth Yearbook of the Department 
of Elementary School Principals. Washington: Department of Elementary School 
Principals of the National Education Association, 1925. 
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the principal. This judgment is confirmed by the fact that the same 
three superintendents who inform the principals as to their ratings 
are the only ones who believe rating to be of professional service to 
the principals, 

There is grave need for a definite program of assistance on the 
part of superintendents in the professional growth of their principals. 
Many factors have combined to make certain phases of the work of 
the principal highly specialized and dependent on technical skill. 
The recent clarification of the functions of the principal has resulted 
in the assignment to him of the chief responsibility for the improve- 
ment of instruction. This responsibility has been emphasized by the 
rapid growth of the modern city school system in size and in com- 
plexity, which has made more difficult the personal contact between 
the classroom teacher and the supervisor attached to the central 
office. The result has been an inevitable “experting”’ of the principal- 
ship, and principals are called upon to solve problems demanding 
supervisory skill of a greatly refined character. At the same time, 
comparatively few principals now in service have ever had, or will 
ever be able to pursue, courses in supervision, which are even now 
all too rare in institutions of higher learning. The present generation 
of principals, with the help of their superior officers, will, for the 
most part, have to develop their techniques on the job. Here then 
is a need for distinctive service for which the superintendent should 
make careful provision. 

For many years Seattle has had an active corps of principals. 
Numerous professional activities of the Seattle Principals Associa- 
tion and of the several subsidiary study groups have been productive 
of good to the system as a whole and to the professional growth of 
its members. There is also a professional organization of supervisors 
and superintendents, which carries on a regular program of study. 
These activities continue from year to year with renewed vigor. 

Realizing the changing conditions confronting the principal, 
Superintendent Thomas R. Cole has been working out, during the 
past three years, a program of definite professional assistance and 
encouragement. The program thus far includes the following: 

1. Discussion of specific problems at the bi-weekly meetings of 
superintendents and principals. Reports have been given both by 
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principals and by members of the superintendent’s staff. The follow- 
ing subjects are typical: ‘“The Organization of the Teacher’s Daily 
Program of Recitations,” “How to Assist the Teacher to Use Stere- 
opticon Slides Effectively,” “The Supervision of Reading in the 
Primary Grades,” “How I May Evaluate the Teaching of Communi- 
ty Life in My School,” and “An Analysis of Arithmetic Errors Made 
by Seattle Children.” 

2. Systematic study aimed at closer co-ordination of the work 
of the principal with that of the special-subject supervisor. This 
has taken the following directions. 

a) The director of each special subject, such as music or art, 
was assigned one meeting period in which to explain the objectives 
of the subject and the special problems of the department. Oppor- 
tunity for discussion was afforded, and the results have been appar- 
ent in increased understanding. 

b) Principals’ study groups were requested by the supervisory 
staff to prepare statements, citing specific instances, of how the 
work of the supervisor attached to the central staff might be made 
more effective. Since these were group reports, they were naturally 
impersonal. Their contents were made the subject of special study 
by the supervisors’ professional organization and by the various 
special departments. 

c) The subject, “How the Principal Helps the Supervisor,”’ was 
discussed at one of the bi-weekly meetings by the assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of elementary schools. The following outline sum- 
marizes this discussion. 


How THE PRINCIPAL HELPS THE SUPERVISOR! 


The most helpful thing that a principal does can be defined only in general 
terms. It consists in creating for the supervisor a feeling of friendliness, in 
developing in teachers a spirit of receptive enthusiasm. Some specific forms of 
helpfulness that are appreciated by the supervisors are listed as follows: 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


1. Calling the attention of the teachers to notices of meetings. 
2. Distributing outlines and helps to the teachers as soon as received, 
3- Providing all needed supplies as promptly as possible. 


tF, E. Willard, Seattle Public Schools Bulletin, October, 1924. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE AND SUPERVISORY 


4. Bringing to the attention of the supervisor the good things the teachers 
are doing, encouraging the teachers to send to the office specimens of excellent 
work, and giving some kind of recognition to class work of special merit. 

5. Informing the supervisor of special programs, reports on projects, etc. 

6. Informing the supervisor of experiments or of special types of work in 
some field that teachers may desire to undertake so that the office may co- 
operate. 

7. Keeping the office informed at all times of teachers who need help. 

8. Speaking frankly of the weakness or of the strength of the teachers so 
that the supervisor may the better help and commend. 

9. Arranging to discuss conditions with the supervisor after a visit in the 
building. 

10. Discussing frankly the effect of the supervisor’s visit on the teachers, 
whether favorable or unfavorable. 

11. Encouraging the teachers to co-operate through committees in planning 
for the use of special material. 

12. Consulting the supervisor before arranging for exchange of work among 
the teachers. 

13. Consulting the supervisor before making essential changes in outline of 
work or in material for any class. 

14. Seeking opportunities to make use of school exercises and maintaining 
school standards on special occasions. Outside entertainers are not always good 
models for the children. 

15. Bringing to the attention of the supervisor new and valuable books, 
magazine articles, and equipment. 

16. Helping to secure needed educational reading matter for the teachers, 
such as professional magazines, reports, etc. 

17. Maintaining a well-balanced sense of values, giving to each phase of 
school work the attention due it. 


SUPERVISORY 


18. Knowing the work that the supervisor is trying to make clear to the 
teacher and understanding its presentation well enough to be able to give 
helpful approval of the teacher’s efforts and judicious praise of worthy work. 

19. Discussing with the teachers the suggestions made at a meeting, having 
them reviewed in building meetings, or following them up in some other way. 

20. Informing the supervisor of difficulties that arise in carrying out out- 
lines or of any misconception of ideas presented at a meeting. 

21. Helping the teacher to determine the points that she needs to discuss 
with the supervisor and encouraging her to make a list of the questions that she 
should ask the supervisor. 

22. Arranging conferences between the teacher and the supervisor so that 
questions concerning the work may be answered for both teacher and principal. 
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23. Watching for and commending the application of ideas suggested in 
bulletins. 

24. Being familiar with the contents of new reference books and suggesting 
these books as helps in meeting special needs or situations. 

25. Interpreting as generously and as considerately as possible any apparent 
failure of the supervisor to measure up fully to the needs in any situation and 
frankly asking for more help. 

“In the performance of a complicated task which involves the co-operative 
efforts of skilled specialists on different levels of specialization, those nearest 
the detailed labors to be performed should be responsible for much initiative in 
proposing plans of detailed procedure, while those specialists of more general 
type who stand nearest the ultimate sources of authority should be responsible 
for the approval of the detailed plans before they are put into actual operation.” 
—BosBIrTv. 

3. The distribution of a principal’s handbook. This handbook 
is now undergoing complete revision so as to include both standards 
of supervision and suggestions along the lines of administrative 
policy and of routine procedure. 

4. The study of the principal’s problems under expert leader- 
ship. William S. Gray and W. C. Reavis have participated in this 
work within the past two years. During the entire month of Septem- 
ber, 1925, Professor Reavis was with the Seattle schools. As a part 
of his work, he gave a series of lectures on the principalship and 
visited principals in the field, assisting in the solution of their 
individual problems. 

5. The rating of principals in service. This was begun in the 
spring of 1923 and has been done annually since that time. The idea 
met with cordial approval by the principals. The features of the © 
Seattle rating plan are: 

a) Aim: To encourage the professional growth of the principal. 

b) An unweighted analysis blank covering certain phases of the 
principal’s work with regard to which the superintendent’s staff may 
reasonably expect to have first-hand knowledge. No final ‘‘mark” 
is awarded; since the ultimate aim is growth rather than the filing 
of records, no “grade” is necessary. The analysis tells the story. 

c) Separate reports on each principal by the individual members 
of the superintendent’s conference, which does not include super- 
visors of special subjects. 

d) Prompt communication to the principal of the composite 
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analysis of his work. The individual estimates of the members of the 
conference are summarized for this purpose, and a copy is mailed 
to the principal. 

Frankness has been regarded as one of the strongest features of 
the rating plan. This judgment is sustained by the returns of the 
general survey, in which it developed that there was general dis- 
satisfaction with service ratings wherever the results were not made 
known to the principals.’ 

The superintendent sent the following letter to each principal 
in 1924. 

I am giving you herewith a rating of your work as a principal as viewed by 
those in the superintendent’s office who have come most closely in contact 
with you personally, your teachers, pupils, and patrons. 

My sole reason for making this report is to assist you and me in making 
the Seattle school system better. Please accept any suggestions or commenda- 
tions in that spirit. 

The following items were included in the principal’s rating 
blank for the school year 1924-25: (1) care in grading and in classifi- 
cation of pupils, (2) respect secured from teachers as a principal 
and a leader, (3) permanency of the building corps, based on the 
confidence of teachers, (4) influence with pupils and with parents, 
(5) effort in professional improvement, (6) professional leadezship— 
professional alertness and improvement shown by teachers, (7) 
careful discrimination in the rating of teachers, (8) care of the school 
plant, (9) promptness and efficiency in handling building routine. 


t Worth McClure, op. cit., p. 443. 





THE LOCAL STATUS AND ACTIVITIES OF GENERAL 
SUPERVISORS IN CITY SCHOOLS 


H. AMBROSE PERRIN 
Superintendent of Schools, Joliet, Illinois 


What is the actual practice of school people who perform the 
functions of a general supervisor? This question is the subject of 
much theoretical writing and educational discussion at the present 
time. Any system of instruction can be no better than its guidance. 
The activities of those who direct or guide the everyday instruc- 
tional procedure of the schools can be made more effective if a body 
of comparative knowledge can be collected concerning the actual 
procedure of such school officers. The study here reported was made 
with a view to securing a body of such material from a number of 
supervisors actually at work in the schools. The specific questions 
which this study attempts to answer are: What is the status of gen- 
eral supervisors of grade work in city schools? What are the activi- 
ties of such supervisors? 

The general supervisor is differentiated from the superintendent 
of schools. No data have been secured from persons known as 
superintendents. This may not be altogether just, as many superin- 
tendents are real supervisors in effect. The effort, however, has been 
to make a study of the general supervisor who works under the direc- 
tion of the superintendent. 

For the purposes of this report, the general supervisor is one who 
directs the teaching activities in the common branches—reading, 
language, spelling, arithmetic, etc. Supervisors of the so-called 
“special subjects,” such as music, art, manual training, and home 
economics, are not included. 

The questionnaire method was used. The form of the question- 
naire, which is here reproduced, was determined after conferences 
with a few supervisors. Space was left for the insertion of additional 
activities by the persons checking. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 

Name : City. 
Population of district Title used 
Grades supervised 

1. Do you follow a regular schedule in making classroom visits? 

2. How often do you visit each teacher in her classroom? 

3. What is the length of your visit? 

4. Do you keep a record of each visit? 

5 

6 














. Do you use a form blank in making a report to the teacher? 
. What do you consider your best single follow-up device? 


I. Activities while in the classroom (Please check and add others.) 
1. Evaluate lessons observed 
. Teach 
. Check physical conditions 
. Instigate projects 
. Suggest remedial measures 
Check on previous suggestions 
. Make a personal appeal to pupils 
. Give standard group tests 
. Give informal group tests 
. Give individual tests 
. Make special promotions 
. Suggest devices 
13. Examine plan books 
14. Leave written criticism for teacher 
II. Activities in building outside of classrooms 
1. Confer with principal regarding— 
a) General building problems 
b) Special problems 
¢) Classification of pupils 
d) Making of programs 
e) Improving instruction 
. Confer with principal and teachers regarding— 
a) Visiting days for teachers 
b) Interroom activities 
c) Supplies 
. Building meetings 
a) Attend building entertainments 
b) Attend after-school building meetings 
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The replies were tabulated for the several items so as to show 
the tendencies in cities of four different sizes: Class 1, cities of 
100,000 population or more; Class 2, cities of from 50,000 to 99,999 
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population; Class 3, cities of from 20,000 to 49,999 population; 
Class 4, cities of from 4,000 to 19,999 population. The popula- 
tion groups were selected arbitrarily on the assumption that the 
limits of population might show some differences in the activities 
performed by general supervisors. In each case the population used 
is that given by the person reporting. This is deemed best because 
many school districts are not conterminous with the cities. The sum 
total of replies for any item in all the questionnaires is used to show 
a general tendency for the whole group studied. 


TABLE I 
NOMENCLATURE OF OFFICE 








Class 1 Class 2 





Assistant superintendent 13 
Elementary or grade supervisor 25 
Primary supervisor 15 
Intermediate supervisor 3 
Director of division or grades. .- 4 




















23 19 60 





Questionnaires were sent to supervisors in various parts of the 
United States. The results are suggestive of country-wide practices. 
Replies were received from sixty-seven persons. Sixty reports were 
valid for the study and furnish the data presented. In general, the 
questionnaires were carefully checked; additions were made; and 
explanatory notes were inserted to make the situations clear. In a 
few cases the writer had to use his own judgment as to the meaning 
of the reply or of the appended data. These cases, however, were so 
rare as to be negligible. 

Table I shows the titles of the persons performing the duties of 
a general supervisor in the school districts reporting. The title “‘ele- 
mentary or grade supervisor’ ranks first. “Primary supervisor” and 
“assistant superintendent” rank second and third, respectively. The 
two titles “elementary supervisor’ and “grade supervisor” are 
grouped together in the tabulation because they indicate the same 
thing to such an extent that they are very generally reported to- 
gether; it is worthy of notice, however, that these two titles were 
reported by less than one-half of those replying. 
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An examination of the data for the cities of the different popula- 
tion groups shows the following facts. In the cities of Class 1 
“assistant superintendent” ranks first and “elementary or grade 
supervisor” second. In the cities of Class 2 “elementary or grade 
supervisor” and “primary supervisor” rank first and second, re- 
spectively. In the cities of Class 3 “elementary or grade supervisor” 
ranks first, both “assistant superintendent” and “primary super- 
visor’ occupying second place. In the cities of Class 4 “elementary 


TABLE II 


THE GRADES SUPERVISED BY SIxTy SUPERVISORS 








Grades Class 1 Class 2 Class 3 





Kindergarten through Grade I 
Kindergarten through Grade II 
Kindergarten through Grade III.... 
Kindergarten through Grade IV 
Kindergarten through Grade V..... 
Kindergarten through Grade VI 
Kindergarten through Grade VII.... 
Kindergarten through Grade VIII... 
Kindergarten through Grade IX.... 
Not reporting 
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or grade supervisor” ranks first and “‘primary supervisor” second. 
The use of the term “director” is limited to cities of more than 
50,000 population. The term “‘assistant superintendent” is used in 
cities of all sizes, but it is used to the greatest extent in cities 
with more than 20,000 population. 

What grades are supervised? The answers to this question are 
shown in Table II. It is apparent that the tendency is for supervisors 
to have charge of the kindergarten and either the first three grades 
or the first six grades. Of the sixty supervisors replying, only one 
reported supervision from the kindergarten through the ninth grade. 
This supervisor is in a city in Class 1. The units of supervision seem 
to indicate that the plan of the elementary school, consisting of the 
kindergarten and the first six grades is becoming common at the 
expense of the older organization made up of the kindergarten and 
the first eight grades. 
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Table III summarizes the replies to the question, “‘Do you follow 
a regular schedule in making classroom visits?” Forty-eight of the 
fifty-eight supervisors replying report that no regular schedule is fol- 
lowed. It is important to notice that in no class of cities is the idea 
of following a schedule favored by the actual practice. One super- 
visor reports that she ‘tried to” but had to “give it up.” 


TABLE III 


SUMMARY OF THE REPLIES TO THE QUESTION, “Do You Fottow A REGULAR 
SCHEDULE IN MAKING CLAssrooM VISITS?” 








Class 1 


Class 2 


Class 3 


Class 4 
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TABLE IV 


NUMBER OF WEEKS BETWEEN SUCCESSIVE VISITS TO A GIVEN CLASSROOM 








Number of Weeks 
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Class 2 


Class 3 


Class 4 


Total 
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Table IV presents the data secured in reply to the question, 
“How often do you visit each teacher in her classroom?” The replies 
must be more or less guess reactions, since forty-eight of the super- 
visors reported that they do not follow a regular schedule in visiting 
classrooms. The distribution ranges from once a week to once a 
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year. The most general practice is one visit each four weeks, but 
there seems to be no well-defined plan. “According to need” ranks 
second, and there is not a close third. In the largest cities the visits 
are few, the emphasis being on one visit in twelve, eighteen, or 
thirty-six weeks and “according to need.” In the smaller cities the 
majority of the visits range from one a week to one in six weeks, 
The item “according to need” is very well represented in all but the 
cities of Class 4. Appended notes indicate that the practice is to 
visit the older teachers infrequently and the new or the young teach- 


TABLE V 
LENGTH OF VISITS TO THE CLASSROOMS 








Number of Minutes Class 1 Class 2 Class 3 
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* Several reports mentioned more than one length of visit. 


ers more frequently. Frequent visits are made to those classrooms 
where special projects are in progress. 

The length of the general supervisor’s visits to the classrooms is 
given in Table V. The total number of replies is greater than the 
number of questionnaires returned. Several supervisors indicated a 
definite length of time and also checked “according to need.”’ Thirty 
minutes, “according to need,” and twenty minutes were most fre- 
quently mentioned in the reports. The first and the third items sug- 
gest that the length of a class period is the unit. Certain notes 
appended to the reports lead to the same conclusion. For exam- 
ple, one reply reads, “30 or 45 minutes—a class period.” There is 
no decisive break in the practice for the cities of the different 
classes. 
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Two questions were asked concerning the recording and the re- 
porting of visits to the classrooms. The replies are summarized in 
Tables VI and VII. Forty-seven of the sixty supervisors report that 
they keep a record of their visits to the classrooms. There is a very 
limited use of a report blank to be given or sent to the teacher fol- 
lowing a visit. 

TABLE VI 
SUMMARY OF THE REPLIES TO THE QUESTION, “Do You KErEp A RECORD OF 











Eacg Visit?” 
Class r Class 2 Class 3 Class 4 Total 
VOBiicaarecicisst ca suntes's 8 18 15 6 47 
NOwccuetasem ete aatens I 6 5 I 13 
Not reporting........... 3 ° ° ° 3 
||| ae 12 24* 20* 4 63 




















* One reported, ‘“Yes and no.” 






TABLE VII 


SUMMARY OF THE REPLIES TO THE QUESTION, “Do You UsE A Form BLANK 
IN MAKING A REPORT TO THE TEACHER?” 








Class 1 





Class 2 Class 3 
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* One reported, “Yes and no.” 





Each supervisor was asked to report the single follow-up device 
that seems to him to produce the best results after a classroom visit. 
The reports are summarized in Table VIII. In general, the replies 
indicate rather definitely that the most valuable single follow-up de- 
vice is a conference with the teacher of the class. Ranking second in 
importance is the return visit. In the cities of each population group 
the conference with the teacher outranks the conference with the 
building principal. In fact, ‘‘conference with the principal’ is re- 
ported only in Classes 1 and 2. This situation is easily explained, for 
in the smaller cities the principal is a regular room teacher and has 
little or no time for supervision. It is significant to notice that in the 
larger cities the theory of supervision through the building principal 
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is replaced by the practice of direct supervision of the classroom 
teacher. 

What are the activities which the general supervisor carries on 
while in the classroom observing the work? The questionnaire con- 
tained fourteen items, which were formulated after conferences with 
a few supervisors. Five additional items, which were reported by the 


TABLE VIII 


Fottow-up DEvIcES REPORTED 








Class 1 Class 2 Class 3 





Conference with the teacher 
Conference with the principal 
Return visit 


Tests for the pupils 
Bulletin issued 

Grading of the teacher 
Visiting day for the teacher 
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* Four reported two devices each. 


supervisors replying, are given in Table IX. It is probable that these 
additional items might have modified the results had they been in- 
cluded in the questionnaire. Their significance lies in the fact that 
they were considered important enough to be added. 

The total results show that, with the single exception of “leave 
written criticism for teacher,” each activity listed in the question- 
naire was reported by more than 50 per cent of the supervisors reply- 
ing. Eleven supervisors saw fit to add the item “oral conference with 
teacher.” Four added “make appointment with teacher.” 

The practice of leaving a written criticism for the teacher was 
reported by only twenty-two of the sixty supervisors. Table VII 
shows that only six of the fifty-seven supervisors replying reported 
the use of a form blank in making a report to the teacher. Since 
twenty-two leave a written criticism, it is evident that sixteen use 
some kind of an informal written report. 

One would naturally suppose that the activities of supervisors in 
the classroom would differ radically in cities of different sizes. The 
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results show that activities which rank high in one class of cities 
generally rank high in the other classes and that activities which 
rank low in one class of cities generally rank low in the other classes. 
One may infer from this that the supervision of classroom instruction 
includes a relative emphasis of activities whether the classroom be in 


TABLE IX 


ActIvities CARRIED ON BY THE GENERAL SUPERVISOR IN THE CLASSROOM 








Class 1 | Class 2 
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Check physical conditions 

Instigate projects 

Suggest remedial measures 

Check on previous suggestions 

Make a personal appeal to pupils 

Give standard group tests 

Give informal group tests 

Give individual tests 

Make special promotions 

Suggest devices 

Examine plan books 

Leave written criticism for teacher 

Oral conference with teacher* 

Make appointment with teacher* 

Decide on books and supplies* 

Revise and adjust course of study* . 

Inspect pupils’ work—general saiecta®. 
Reply possibility 


Lal 
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* This item was added to the questionnaire form. 


a large school system or in a small school system. A larger number 
of replies might make possible interesting differentiations. 

Supervisors carry on activities in the buildings visited differing 
from those carried on in the classrooms. What are these activities? 
The questionnaire contained ten items; no additional ones were re- 
ported. Table X shows that each of the ten activities is performed 
by more than one-half of those replying to the questionnaire. 

This part of the study has to do with the relation of the general 
supervisor to the principal and to the teachers outside the classroom 
and incidentally with the supervisor’s relation to after-school build- 
ing meetings. Table X shows that the general supervisor confers 
with the principal with regard to the improving of instruction, 
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special problems, the classification of pupils, the making of pro- 
grams, and general building problems. The emphasis is in the order 
given. The improving of instruction is very generally considered one 
of the most important matters of conference. In Table VIII the con- 
ference with the teacher as a follow-up device is emphasized, the 


TABLE X 


AcTIvVITIES CARRIED ON BY THE GENERAL SUPERVISOR IN THE SCHOOL 
BUILDING OUTSIDE THE CLASSROOM 








Class rj Class 2} Class 3] Class 4 





. Confer with principal regarding— 
General building problems 
Special problems 
Classification of pupils 
Making of programs 
Improving instruction 


. Confer with principal and teachers regarding— 
Visiting days for teachers 


. Building meetings: 
Attend building entertainments 
Attend after-school building meetings 


Reply possibility 




















conference with the principal for this purpose being negligible. This 
probably suggests the difference in the purpose of the conferences. 
In the one case it is a problem of the teacher’s class work; in the 
other case, a matter of general building condition. 

Building conferences, including principal, general supervisor, and 
classroom teachers, have to do very definitely with arranging visit- 
ing days on which teachers may observe instruction. Fifty-seven of 
the supervisors give it a large place in practice. It is equally im- 
portant in all classes of cities except Class 1, in which it is reported 
by only two-thirds of the supervisors. Checking the supplies and 
arranging for interroom activities seem to be matters requiring con- 
ference between the general supervisor and the principal and the 
teachers. These activities were reported infrequently in the case of 
the cities of Class 1. 
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Forty-seven supervisors reported that they attend building en- 
tertainments, and thirty-four indicated that they attend after- 
school building meetings. 


SUMMARY 


In connection with the following summary the reader should 
keep in mind the fact that more replies were received from cities in 
Classes 2 and 3 than from cities in Classes 1 and 4. The total num- 
ber of questionnaires summarized is sixty. The sampling is nation 
wide, and the replies were received from cities ranging in population 
from 4,000 to more than 100,000. 

1. The general supervisor is usually known as the elementary or 
grade supervisor. The terms “primary supervisor” and “assistant 
superintendent” are much less frequently used, and the term “‘di- 
rector’’ is limited to cities of more than 50,000 population. In cities 
of 100,000 or more the title “assistant superintendent” is commonly 
used. } 

2. The unit of supervision is from the kindergarten through the 
sixth grade. Supervision from the kindergarten through the third 
grade is a close second. 

3. General supervisors do not visit on a regular schedule, as evi- 
denced by forty-eight negative answers out of fifty-eight replies. 

4. General supervisors tend to visit each teacher once in four 
weeks; many visit “according to need.”’ The tendency in the smaller 
cities is to visit frequently; in the larger cities, infrequently. 

5. The observational visits to the classroom are commonly 
thirty minutes in length, “according to need,” or twenty minutes. 
The replies indicate that the visit ordinarily is the length of a class 
period. There is no appreciable variation in the cities of different 
sizes. 

6. General supervisors ordinarily keep a record of the visits 
made, but they do not use a form blank for reporting to the teacher. 

7. The best follow-up device after a classroom visit is a confer- 
ence with the teacher. The return visit for comparison ranks second. 

8. The general supervisor carries on many activities in connec- 
tion with her classroom visits. The most important are evaluating 
lessons, suggesting remedial measures, checking on previous sugges- 
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tions, noticing physical conditions, instigating projects, suggesting 
devices, teaching for demonstration, examining plan books, giving 
standard tests, and making special promotions. Activities ranking 
high or low for the cities in any class generally rank similarly for the 
cities in the other classes. 

g. Certain activities other than classroom activities are carried 
on in the building visited. Conferences are held with the principal 
regarding general and special problems, the classification of pupils, 
the making of programs, and the improving of instruction. Confer- 
ences with both the principal and the teachers have to do with ar- 
ranging visiting days for teachers, interroom activities, and needed 
supplies. The supervisors generally attend building entertainments, 
and many of them attend after-school building meetings. 





NUMBER NEEDS IN CHILDREN’S READING 
ACTIVITIES 


CLARA MARTIN, PARTRIDGE 
Oxford School, Berkeley, California 


Familiarity with the symbols of number and the skilful manipu- 
lation of these symbols, together with the power to comprehend and 
to solve a “simple problem of real life,” are not all of number that a 
modern child needs in his daily life. In his contacts out of school and 
in his reading activities at school and at home, he is constantly 
meeting situations in which arithmetical knowledge and experience 
are necessary if he is to understand fully and enjoy completely people 
and books. 

Some of the number situations found in the California state 
series of textbooks and in the periodical literature which public- 
school children read at home are presented in this study. A broad 
organization of the discovered needs is made, and some specific sug- 
gestions for meeting them are offered. 

The procedure with the state texts was clearly discerned, and it 
was comparatively easy of accomplishment. All the books issued by 
the state for Grades III-VI, inclusive, were read, and each numerical 
or arithmetical reference was listed in a notebook. A similar pro- 
cedure with the periodicals was the evident one to follow. The prob- 
lem was how to determine the periodicals to be surveyed. 

In December, 1924, the teachers of the third, fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades of the Oxford School were asked to have their pupils 
write their names on sheets of paper and then list five or more maga- 
zines which came to their homes and which they sometimes read. 
The school is situated in a relatively new section of the city; the 
parents of the children are, with very few exceptions, American born; 
and in a large percentage of the cases both parents are university 
graduates. 

Ninety-seven children named forty-seven different magazines. 
Thirteen other children said that they did not have magazines at 
home and that they “read only books.” The fourth grade had the 
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shortest list, only nine publications. The fifth grade listed twelve 
magazines; the third grade, twenty-three; and the sixth grade, twen- 
ty-four. Of the forty-seven magazines listed, the ten named by the 
largest number of children were selected for study. Table I lists these 
ten publications. A single issue of each was read, and the numerical 
situations were listed in a notebook. The Nature Magazine and the 
Junior Red Cross Magazine, to both of which the school subscribes, 
were also surveyed. 
TABLE I 
Magazine Times Mentioned 

Saturday Evening Post 

Ladies Home Journal 

National Geographic Magazine 

American Magazine 


Woman’s Home Companion 
American Boy 

Good Housekeeping 
Youth’s Companion 


While this study is similar to that made by H. W. Adams and 
reported in the October, 1924, Elementary School Journal, it differs 
from his in two distinctive particulars. In the first place, it concerns 
itself entirely with the needs of the elementary-school child. Mr. 
Adams’ study was concerned with the needs of the general public 
at the adult level. In the second place, it analyzes the magazines 
that elementary-school children admit that they read, although it is 
not to be assumed that any one of the publications is read in its 
entirety by any child. Mr. Adams analyzed ten newspapers and ten 
magazines, all portions of which he assumed were read by the general 
public—men and women. 

It is an interesting fact that only five of the publications in Mr. 
Adams’ list are to be found in the Oxford list of forty-seven and that 
of the twelve surveyed for this study only three are named by Mr. 
Adams. These three are the Woman’s Home Companion, the Ameri- 
can Magazine, and the National Geographic Magazine. 


t Franklin Bobbitt, “The Technique of Curriculum-making in Arithmetic,” 
Elementary School Journal, XXV (October, 1924), 133-43. 
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What Professor Bobbitt says of the Adams list can be said of 
this list of twelve. “Each periodical circulates widely throughout 
the country, and each claims a circulation of more than six hundred 
thousand copies.” The child in Maine, the child in Florida, and the 
child in California all meet exactly the same arithmetical situa- 
tions when they read any of them. 

As the state textbooks—readers, geographies, histories, and lan- 
guage books—are used by all the children in the grades mentioned, 
they were the first to be examined. In these texts there were noted 
a total of 1,009 numerical or mathematical references. The greatest 
number and the widest variety were found in the geography texts; 
3406 of the 1,009 appeared in the advanced geography. In the twelve 
magazines there were 2,941 arithmetical situations noted. The total 
number in the two fields was 3,950. These 3,950 references may be 
classified as follows: 

1. Serial numbers 

2. The ordinals 

3. Fractions 

4. Decimals 

5. United States money 

6. Roman numerals 

7. Time 

8. Measurements 
9. Thermometer readings 
o. Mathematical terms 
. References to processes 
. Words with a quantity content 
. Signs of arithmetical operations 


The serial numbers are the predominating arithmetical facts 
presented in the state series of texts as well as in the twelve maga- 
zines. They are expressed in three forms: (1) in words, the range 
being through the whole number series from “one”’ to “four thou- 
sand trillion’’; (2) in figures, ranging from ‘‘1” to “37,165,540,000”; 
the latter number occurs in an article on trees in the Nature Maga- 
zine; (3) in a combination of figures and words; “373 trillions” 
is mentioned in a fascinating paper on the stars in the National 
Geographic Magazine. The extremely large numbers are found main- 
ly in the geography texts and in the National Geographic Magazine, 
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although, as stated, the Nature Magazine presents some staggering 
quantities to the children. In an astronomical article in the same 
issue of the Nature Magazine, ‘650 light-years, or four thousand 
trillion miles,” is mentioned. In the other books and periodicals, 
the range is from “one” to “hundreds of thousands.” In the upper 
orders the numbers are usually general rather than specific, such as 
“thousands and thousands of miles,” “several thousands of tons,” 
“hundreds of thousands of people.” 

Of the ordinals, “the first,” “‘the second,” “the third,” and “‘the 
fourth” are the most common. The following are also found: “the 
tenth,” “the thirty-fourth,” and such expressions as “the twenty- 
first day,” “the fiftieth mile,” and “the thousandth person.” “Once” 
and “twice” occur often. 

Fractions appear in two forms: either in words or in figures. In 
the state texts there are fifty instances of fractional situations. In 
the third reader are “half-way,” “by halves,” and “a third part.” 
In the advanced geography are “three-fourths of,” “‘seven-eighths 
of,” “less than one-twentieth,” ‘‘nine-tenths of the raw silk,” 
and “‘one-thirtieth of the land under cultivation.” Asa rule, the frac- 
tions are of small terms, but the child who reads the article on the 
stars in the, National Geographic Magazine is confronted with “a 


millionth part of a second.” In symbol form he meets Pn of 


an inch,” a measurement astronomers use in their calculations. The 
symbol form is found most frequently in connection with recipes in 
the advertising sections and in the Delineator in descriptions of 
patterns. In the state texts mixed numbers are conspicuous by their 
absence. In the Delineator and in Good Housekeeping they are very 
numerous, “13 pounds,” ‘44> inches,” “23 yards” being typical 
forms. 

Decimals as our arithmetic texts deal with them do not appear 
in the reading material scanned for this report. No cases of abstract 
decimals, such as the sum of .03 and .125 or the difference between 
.75 and .o8, were found. The nearest approach to the abstract form 
is in the advanced geography where a paragraph on exports contains 
the following: ‘5.82 billion dollars,” “‘.62 billion dollars.” 

The children are meeting the concrete forms of United States 
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money and percentage expressed in three ways. United States 
money is presented sometimes wholly in words—‘“two dollars and 
twenty-five cents.” Again, it is in figures preceded by the dollar 
sign—‘$7.45.” At other times it is a combination of figures and 
words—‘‘75 cents,” “100 dollars.” The travelogue “From Cairo to 
the Cape,” the main feature in the National Geographic Magazine 
for February, 1925, offers, among other arithmetical matters, “804 
per cent in twenty years” for comprehension by the children who 
read that fascinating tale. 

Roman numerals are limited in number in the material studied. 
They occur most often in historical tales and, as a rule, designate 
personages. “James VI,” “George III,” and “Louis XIV” are ex- 
amples. The Roman numerals “L,” “C,” “D,” and ‘“M” were not 
found. However, since the chapters of books are still frequently 
numbered by the Roman method, it is probable that children should 
have an opportunity to become familiar with the system up to and 
including “L.” 

Time plays an important part in the publications surveyed. The 
readers are called upon to comprehend periods of time that range 
from “‘a fraction of a second” through “minutes,” “hours,”’ “days,” 
“weeks,” “months,” “years,” and “centuries.” Even “decades” 
and “fortnights” are found. “B.C.” and “A.D.” are of frequent 
appearance. Dates written in various forms appear. The majority 
are expressed in the usual manner—the month, the day, and the 
year—but there are such forms as the following: “the tenth of the 
month,” “the middle of the week,” “the third day of the fifth 
month,” “in the early 70’s,” and “after the go’s.” The time of the 
day is found frequently. It is expressed in a variety of ways. “Three 
o’Clock in the Morning” is the title of a poem in one of the readers. 
The clock itself is mentioned as an “eight-day clock,” and in a story 
in the fifth reader “it struck the quarter.” 

The ages of persons, places, and things are constantly appearing. 
“Thousands of years old,” “almost eighty years of age,” and “aged 
seventy-five” are examples. 

The measurements noted in the survey include the linear inch, 
foot, yard, rod, and mile. The distances range from “a fraction of 
an inch” to ‘four thousand trillion miles,” expressed sometimes in 
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figures and sometimes in words. Areas are many. They include the 
square inch, the square foot, the square yard, the square rod, the 
square mile, and the acre. Volume does not occur often. When it 
does, as in the account of the Shenandoah’s voyage, it is in terms of 
cubic feet. Liquid measurements—pints, quarts, and gallons—are 
very common. In the recipe type of articles, “teaspoonfuls” and 
“tablespoonfuls” are presented for comprehension. Avoirdupois 
weight, from a “fraction of an ounce” through “hundreds of pounds” 
to “20,000 tons,” occurs in both kinds of publications. The California 
state geography mentions “3,000 billion tons of coal.”’ Dozens, half- 
dozens, and scores appear. ‘‘Forty-seven leagues” and “from five 
knots to nine” are presented in the fifth reader. 

The thermometer confronts the readers of the California state 
textbook series and the twelve magazines more frequently than one 
would guess. Temperature notations are numerous and include 
both the word “degrees” and the symbol. The reader finds the 
phrase “‘30 degrees Fahrenheit” and both ‘‘degrees above zero” and 
“degrees below zero.” 

Mathematical terms are numerous. The reader must compre- 
hend the “circumference” of objects of a “circular” form. He must 
picture the “man with angular features,” and he is asked to find 
something in the “center of the page.” He reads that “the streets 
were at right angles,” and he finds the phrase “‘at an angle of 45 
degrees.” 

References to processes are constant. Arithmetical experience is 
required if the reader is to understand the following expressions 
found in the reading material surveyed: “the sum of the matter,” 
“in its totality,” “the total amount,” “more than,” “less than,” 
“the remainder,” “the product of the two,” “3,000 times as much,” 
and “divided into parts.” 

Words with a quantity content are most numerous. For their 
full comprehension the pupils need, long before they attain much 
skill in reading, definite, vivid experiences that will be a basis for 
their understanding of the words. Fundamentally numerical are 
“many,” “more,” and “most”; “few,” “fewer,” and ‘fewest’; 
“Tittle,” “less,” and “least”; “great,” “greater,” and “greatest.” 
Likewise, the following extension words are fundamentally numeri- 
cal: “wide,” “wider,” and “widest”; “narrow,” “narrower,” and 
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“narrowest”; “tall,” “taller,” and “tallest”; “high,” “higher,” 
and “highest.” “Single” and “sole” and “double” and “pair’’ are 
specifically synonymous with “one” and “two.” 

The signs of the arithmetical operations are found but seldom 
in the reading fields under examination. The signs of addition and 
of division are not found at all. The multiplication sign is used a 
few times in the expression of area—6 X14 inches”—but the word 
“by” is generally substituted for it. There is a peculiar use of the 
minus sign, the short dash, that needs to be made clear. It is used 
for the word “to” in indicating pages in other books. The state 
geography has hundreds of references like the following: “How We 
Are Fed, Chamberlain, 56-89”; “Asia, Carpenter, 123-142.” If the 
child is taught that the sign means that the number after it is to be 
taken from the one before it and the teacher leaves the matter there, 
a day of confusion in arithmetic is bound to dawn. 

Approximately four thousand arithmetical situations, falling into 
thirteen classes, present themselves in eight textbooks and a single 
issue of each of twelve magazines. None of them are examples or 
problems such as the average child believes arithmetic to be. Com- 
putation and problem-solving are not demanded of him when he is 
merely reading, although, as Professor Bobbitt says in the article 
previously mentioned, an alert individual will find in reading 
material abundant data for such calculations as he may want to 
make. 

On the teacher of elementary-school children from the kinder- 
garten through the sixth grade there is placed the responsibility of 
providing opportunities for experiences that shall leave definite 
concepts in the child’s possession, concepts that shall illuminate 
other hours than those of the arithmetic class. The hazardous chance 
of so-called “incidental work with numbers” will not insure the ac- 
quisition of these needed concepts; yet they should be a natural 
growth, not a forced growth. 

In the beginning years there should be much actual counting of 
real things and frequent opportunities to see collections of things 
numbering from fifty to one hundred and more, the exact number 
always being made known to the child observer. Finding the first, 
the second, the hundredth, and the last pages in books and magazines 
will give a background for the ordinals. Class line-ups are an ever 
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present opportunity for teaching the ordinals of the first three or 
four decades. 

,dn the first three grades the teacher must do a great deal of num- 
ber,writing for the children to read, and in the next three grades 
desinite use of textbooks for acquiring skill in reading large numbers 
must be planned. The child as well as the adult reader needs to be 
able to read through all the orders including trillions. There is no 
need of teaching children to write the large numbers. Outside of the 
arithmetic hour the child will never have occasion to write numbers 
even as high as the thousands, with the exception of the date, or his 
house number, or the number of his telephone. He will neither think 
nor speak of the latter as “two thousand, seven hundred, twenty- 
four” but always as “two, seven, two, four.” 

Experiences in folding and cutting paper should be extended be- 
yond the quarter sheet, which is now the common limit, to the larger- 
term fractions of tenths and twelfths in order that the pupil may 
have a basis for what he must imagine when he reads that “‘one- 
thirtieth of the land is under cultivation.” 

Being a decimal system, United States money is the real point 
of departure for excursions into the realm of percentage. The child’s 
experiences with pennies, five-cent pieces, dimes, quarters, and 
half-dollars in the first three grades should in the fourth and fifth 
grades be translated into the percentage forms that he will come 
upon increasingly often in his travel and nature-story reading. He 
will then have a concrete background for comprehending the state- 
ment that “‘last year only 4 per cent of the accidents in the United 
States were on the railroads of the country.” 

Opportunity to handle and count money in large amounts can- 
not be provided in the schools. Yet the child will be constantly con- 
fronted with the figure symbols of billions of dollars. He will have 
to be given power to read them, but, as in the case of abstract serial 
numbers, he will have no need to write them. 

Except for the comprehension of chapter numberings, the child’s 
chief Roman-numeral needs will be met if he knows the Roman 
numerals from I to XII, which appear on the clock or watch face. 
Since all children like novelties and curious customs, an excursion 
into the field of the Roman numerals as far as one thousand, may, 
and doubtless should, be made. 
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Familiarity with the different ways of writing dates and ages is 
necessary and may be secured in an almost casual manner through 
questioning the pupil concerning his own birth date and age ard 
helping him to read the various forms in which it may be expressed. 

Even partly to comprehend duration of time that varies from’a 
fraction of a second to a century, the child must have some definite, 
conscious experiences on which to base his comprehension. He will 
enjoy standing perfectly still and watching the second hand of a 
watch make its circuit. He will think it great fun to see it start at 
“60,” wink once, and see where it is when he opens his eyes. In 
this way he will get some notion of the brief duration of a “fraction 
of a second” and of the real meaning of the common expressions 
“immediately,” “instantly,” ‘in an instant,” and “at once.” 

An exact sense of an hour, a day, a month, and a year probably is 
an impossible attainment, but an approximate sense may be 
achieved, provided there are definite steps taken for its cultivation. 
The duration-sense will be neither created nor developed by merely 
learning the rhythmic table of time. “Sixty seconds make a minute, 
sixty minutes make an hour,” and all that follows is an intellectual 
matter achieved in memory. The sense of duration is an experience 
of a beginning and an ending of something—a sound, a silence, a 
quiet pose. Through many experiences in which his attention is 
concentrated on the duration of these experiences, the child will 
acquire the ability to think in the terms of the table of time and, 
perhaps, faintly to comprehend the statement in the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, ‘“To reach the Pleiades we should have to travel 
at the rate of 11,000,000 miles a minute for 325 years.” 

In the measurement knowledges, the pupil’s abilities must be 
trained toward estimation and imagery through many perform- 
ances with the smaller measures. His sense of extension will be- 
come very reliable if he has frequent practice in the measuring of 
inches, feet, and yards. Actual visualization of areas of a square 
inch, a square foot, and a square yard should supplant the mechani- 
cal multiplication and division of figure-symbols. Even the acre 
should be comprehended through an estimate based on the area of 
the school grounds. 

When the child reads of weights, he needs something more than 
familiarity with the balancing scale and the gradations on its arm. 
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His understanding depends on what he knows of lightness and of 
heaviness through a pressure or a pull on his own body. “As light 
as a feather” and “‘as heavy as lead” should be more than words to 
him, and it is a part of the business of arithmetic teaching to provide 
the experiences that transform such expressions into realities. 

The reading of the thermometer is a usual activity in the middle 
grades of the elementary school, but the activity is often confined 
to the examination of the instrument and an oral statement of the 
place of the mercury on the scale. To equip the child with power 
when he reads, the arithmetic activity should always include the 
writing of the discovery. When he finds that the morning tempera- 
ture is 59 degrees, the child should at once see the symbol form on 
the blackboard. In this way he will connect symbolism, the height 
of the silver column, and his own sense of heat or cold. In certain 
sections of the United States his notions of zero and below zero will, 
of necessity, be decidedly hazy. 

The average public-school child is better equipped with mathe- 
matical terms than with any of the other topics under consideration. 
From the kindergarten days on, the circle, its center, the triangle 
that he likes to strike, the square, the oblong, and the star are as 
common to his hands and to his tongue as are his shoes, his hat, and 
his coat. His reading will demand the picturing of circumference, 
of radius, and of diameter. He will need to know how a thing looks 
when it “is tipped at an angle of 45 degrees,” and he will have to be 
helped to understand a right-angled position. 

The usual teaching of arithmetic leaves such words as “sum” 
and “total” in the category of labels. In reading, the child will meet 
them as process-ideas. He should therefore be given the experience 
of “an additional minute,” “the division of his class into groups,” 
and “the lessening of the pressure,” and he must be helped to realize 
that he is having the experience. It must not be assumed that dic- 
tionary delvings during the reading hour at home or at school will 
give him what he must have if he is to read with profit and with 
pleasure. Vivid, concrete, personal experiences in and with arith- 
metical situations which we have found that the child actually en- 
counters in reading must be supplied by the teacher of arithmetic in 
the arithmetic period. 
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W. H. BURTON 
University of Cincinnati 


Planning by the building principal—Adams presents a detailed 
account of how planning supervision was introduced to a group of 
building principals and includes sample plans illustrating the growth 
of the idea. The following is an early plan turned in by one of the 
principals. 

“T am planning meetings of my teachers for this term to discuss the follow- 
ing subjects: (1) home work, (2) teaching pupils how to study, (3) lesson plan- 
ning, (4) inductive and deductive methods of teaching, (5) penmanship, (6) 
discipline, and (7) silent reading. These are to be general meetings. I am also 
planning meetings of various groups of teachers to talk over the work and 
methods especially important for them.’ 


Adams comments on such a plan: 

It will be seen that there is no unity to the work here outlined. There is 
not even an attempt to arrange the topics in an order that would permit of the 
development of these seemingly unrelated topics into a fairly definite construc- 
tive program. It is but a step beyond the haphazard arrangement of topics 
which might result if no effort were made to develop a program. On the other 
hand, while this program is entirely too brief and is lacking in suggestiveness, 
it is decidedly an improvement over the condition in which no effort is made to 
foresee the needs of the school and to plan in advance for professional work.3 


After a period of training, the principals were asked to submit 
another set of plans. 

A second type of program submitted represents a higher degree of ability 
and a keener insight into the problems of the school. 

“Tt is going to be my aim during the coming year to cover, so far as possible, 
in a general way, the aims, purposes, and methods of teaching of certain of the 
subjects of instruction. I feel that the teachers would profit more this year by 
calling to their minds again the intents and purposes of the courses of study than 
by an intensive study of any one of them with the resultant neglect of the others. 

t This article is an excerpt from a book by A. S. Barr and W. H. Burton to be 
published by D. Appleton & Co., entitled, Supervision: A General Volume. —Ep1TorR. 

2 Edwin W. Adams, “The Principal’s Program of Professional Activities,” Ele- 
mentary School Journal, XXIII (June, 1923), 736. 

3 Ibid. 
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“TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


“October: Factors entering into good teaching. 

“November: English—poem appreciation. Demonstration lesson. 

“December: English—oral and silent reading. 

“January: Aims and purposes of the course of study in geography. 

“February: Civics. Interpretation of the course. Methods of teaching. 

“March: Mathematics. How to make the teaching of mathematics 
practical. Some devices to be used. 

“April: Spelling. Aim, purposes, and suggestions on method of teaching. 

“May: Factors entering into good teaching, reviewed in the light of prob- 
lems studied during the year.’’! 


Of this plan, Adams says: 

This program is, to be sure, very extensive. It has, however, in its favor 
the fact that there is a definite unifying principle—the course of study—about 
which it centers and an attempt to exemplify in the working out of the several 
courses the “factors entering into good teaching.” When it is understood, as 
was brought out in the conferences which were held concerning this program, 
that the topics represent not only those for faculty meetings but also those to 
be considered by the teachers of the several grades in their grade or group confer- 
ences, and that the program is to be supplemented by demonstration lessons 
before the entire group when the principle involved concerns the entire group 
or for an individual teacher when the need is indicated, it will be realized that 
much of real value can develop from such a program.? 


There is indicated in Adams’ discussion the adaptation of super- 
vision to the needs of the individual teacher as a part of the general 
plan. Such needs can easily be provided for in city supervision as 
opposed to rural supervision. Such needs are usually cared for by 
the supervisor by “visits on call” as contrasted with the regular 
visits on schedule. 

The plan is also open to criticism, as the discussion indicates, in 
that it does not outline the means by which the aims are to be 
accomplished. Finally, a third sample is presented. 


As typical of certain of the better plans now being received, the following 
are submitted. They are not ideal. In fact, they contain certain evidences of 
weakness. Nevertheless, it is apparent that they represent a stage of develop- 
ment higher than that represented by the earlier programs which have been 


“The professional work in this school for the year,1922-23 will center 
around the interpretation of the new Rating Plan for Teachers and practice in 
its use. It is planned to have this work include the following: 


1 Edwin W. Adams, op. cit., p. 737. 2 Ibid. 
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“1, Monthly faculty meetings for the purpose of studying the new Rating 
Plan for Teachers. 

“‘2. Group meetings from time to time, by grades, for the consideration of 
special topics. 

“3, Individual conferences with teachers to discuss observations of class- 
room work, 

“The topics to be considered and the procedure which is to be followed are 
listed below. 

“1. Monthly faculty meetings. 

“September: no meeting. 

“October: (a) Demonstration lesson in arithmetic followed by (0) a brief 
review of the scope of the rating plan as a whole and (c) practice in the selection 
of items in the rating plan having an especial bearing on the demonstration les- 
son and practice in the application of these items as instruments for the analysis 
of the ‘Technique of Teaching.’ 

“November: (a) Demonstration lesson in spelling followed by (0) a discus- 
sion of the general principles underlying the teaching of spelling and (c) the 
presentation of a plan for the teaching of spelling devised to secure a more 
unified distribution of effort in the teaching of this subject throughout the 
school. 

“December: (a) Consideration of the rating-plan topic ‘Appearance of the 
Classroom’ and () reading and discussion of mimeographed list of practical 
suggestions for carrying out the principles listed in the rating plan. 

“January: Consideration of the rating-plan topic ‘Lesson Planning (aim, 
selection, and organization of subject matter)’ with the teaching of civics as 
the basis for discussion. 

‘2, Group meetings: Group meetings by grades will be held as occasion 
arises. Those definitely anticipated at this time will be in the fifth and sixth 
grades in connection with the present arrangement of the children in these 
grades in ability groups. 

‘3, Individual conferences: Individual conferences will follow observations 
of classroom work as needed.” 


Regarding this plan, Adams says: 

This plan, while by no means complicated or especially original in its 
outline, indicates very clearly that the principal was conscious of a definite 
need in his school and that he had thought through a program of professional 
activity for the half-year. Items 2 and 3, while exceedingly brief, indicate 
probably the most vital part of the plan.? 


As indicated in the quotation, the statement of means in this 
plan could be elaborated. Nevertheless, nearly all the fundamental 
elements in supervisory planning are present: definite objectives 


t Edwin W. Adams, op. cit., pp. 738-39. 2 Ibid. 
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growing out of a need in the school, clear statements of these 
objectives, and a statement of the means by which the ends are to 
be attained. The plan lacks a definite statement of the criteria by 
which its success can be judged. 

Another important element in such plans—flexibility—is indi- 
cated by a further discussion which is too long to quote here. The 
interest in the problems of spelling at the November meeting was 
so great and the attack on them was so vigorous that the teaching 
and supervision of spelling became a major topic and persisted 
through the year side by side with the previously planned program. 
Such adaptability in the program and in the group working with the 
program is highly desirable. 

Another valuable discussion of planning for supervision by 
individual buildings is to be found in chapter xxii of Cubberley’s 
The Principal and His School. This account may be studied to 
advantage as a supplement to the foregoing résumé of Adams’ 
article. 

Planning for small school systems, for grade groupings, or for 
subject supervision.—The foregoing plans of rural and individual- 
building supervision illustrate practically all the principles of plan- 
ning. We may examine, however, a few sample plans constructed 
for some of the several supervisory units in city supervision. Such 
plans are practically nonexistent in the professional literature. 
Inquiry directed to hundreds of cities, large and small, throughout 
the country reveals an astonishing lack of definite planning. As 
stated, it would seem impossible to accomplish any real good or to 
make any professional advance without a definite guiding program 
understood by teachers and supervisors alike. Nevertheless, the fact 
is that a tremendous amount of supervision is not proceeding on the 
basis of careful planning. Sample plans have been very difficult to 
secure. The following is one used some years ago by Sarah M. 
Imboden, elementary supervisor of Decatur, Illinois. 

Our major emphasis this year will be placed on (1) training pupils to study, 
(2) the socialized recitation, and (3) the problem attack on teaching. Much 
good work along these lines has already been done, I am sure, by many of you. 
We need, however, to gather together our experiences through discussion, 


through concrete demonstration lessons, and through grade and group meetings 
in order that all may profit to the maximum. 
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The following plan for the elementary department in the schools 
of Oklahoma City is almost a perfect example of the form in which 
these plans should be organized. Its content, perhaps, needs a little 
revision; the means of achieving some of the objectives might be 
elaborated further; and the discussion of checking the program 
refers only to one or two of the objectives and omits the others. 
The success of the program, however, was thoroughly evaluated and 
checked up by means of a report submitted by Eleanor Johnson, 
the supervisor, to the board of education at the end of the year. 
All in all, this is an excellent illustration of good supervisory plan- 
ning. 

GENERAL SUPERVISORY PLAN FOR SECOND SEMESTER, 1924-25 


1. Objectives 

a) Establishing a junior first grade to meet the needs of immature children 
who are not developed sufficiently to profit by the traditional first-grade 
work 

b) Diagnosis of individual needs 

c) Remedial treatment 

d) Improvement of instruction 

e) Preparation of niaterials of instruction 

f) Project work clarified 

g) Encouraging teachers’ contributions to the improvement of instruction 


. Means of achieving foregoing objectives 

a) Children entering the first grade will be divided into three groups accord- 
ing to maturity. Such grouping will be based on two factors: (1) the 
teachers’ judgments (both kindergarten and first-grade) and (2) scores 
made on the Binet-Simon Intelligence Test. For those immature children 
who are not sufficiently developed to profit by the traditional first-grade 
work, a junior first grade class will be formed. This class will be given 
developmental work and a broad foundation for the regular first-grade 
training. Learning on the part of these children will be more economical 
and effective. 
Standardized tests and informal tests will be used for diagnostic purposes. 
Special attention will be given to individual difficulties in reading and in 
arithmetic in both the primary and the intermediate grades. Teachers 
will be assisted in setting up an informal type of technique for diagnosing 
difficulties in arithmetic in the primary grades and difficulties in geogra- 
phy and history in Grades IV, V, and VI. 


Remedial treatment will be given for groups and for individuals to meet 
the needs revealed by the tests mentioned under (6). 
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d) Improvement of instruction 
(rt) Demonstration work for groups of teachers 
(2) Demonstration work in classroom for individual teachers 
(3) Grade meetings 
(4) Intergrade meetings 
(5) Teachers’ efforts directed through intelligent interpretation of tests 
(6) Classroom visitation and conferences with teachers 
(7) Directed observation of expert teaching 
Supervisor will compile a critical summary of available educational 
literature on each subject of the curriculum. The aim of this work will 
be to create such an interest on the part of each teacher that she will want 
to acquaint herself with the abundant literature pertaining to improved 
methods of teaching and experimental investigations. Supervisor will 
give every teacher mimeographed outlines of definite, specific ways of 
improving the instruction of every subject of the curriculum. 
Bulletins, meetings, demonstrations 
Dissemination of mimeographed copies of “Elementary Exchange” will 
make available to all teachers practices, devices, and methods found to be 
practical and successful by any teacher in the school system. Teachers 
will be encouraged to contribute suggestions for the solution of any school 
problem. For example, ideas relating to a new report card which will be 
more satisfactory to both parents and teachers than is the present form 
will be requested. 

3. Checks by which progress is to be measured 
a) Standardized tests 
b) Informal tests 


Planning for large city systems.—So far, all the illustrations have 
been taken from small city systems or rural units. Planning super- 
vision in large cities proceeds on exactly the same principles as else- 
where, but a total plan of supervision cannot well be illustrated here 
because of its complexity. The supervisor of each department or 
subject in a large city organization proceeds, exactly as does the 
supervisor of the smaller system, to discover his problems, to set 
up objectives, to work out ways and means of carrying a program 
forward. The complete plan in a large city is a co-ordinate program, 
utilizing the contributions of large numbers of specialists in super- 
vision. 

Checking or testing the supervisory program.—Before the steps 
in planning are summarized, it may be well to emphasize one element 
in the process which is not illustrated very well by any of the plans 
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presented. In addition to selecting objectives and devising an 
attack on them, the supervisor roust devise and outline a series of 
checks, tests, or criteria by which the success of the plan is to be 
measured. These checks should be stated in outline form in the 
plan itself. Each set of checks will, of course, be determined by the 
nature of the specific objective being judged. 

In some cases a testing program following a period of supervision 
would be the proper check. In other cases a summary of expert 
opinion might be the only available means of checking. In still 
other cases success or the lack of success in the attainment of pro- 
posed aims would be checked or measured by the appearance or 
non-appearance of certain objective evidence, such as. printed 
courses of study or manuals, a printed rating scale, the organization 
of a parent-teacher association, the percentage of teachers enrolled 
in extension classes, etc. Evidence of success or failure may also 
be found by scrutinizing the records of supervisory activity, which 
should be kept by all supervisors. It may be found also in the nature 
of their written communications, bulletins, etc. 

We may quote again from Adams’ excellent article. 

To accomplish this end the principal must plan his professional work for 
the school with the greatest of care. It is not sufficient to permit the incident 
of the moment to determine the line of activity to be pursued by the principal 
in his teacher-training program. It must be a program developed in the light 
of experience and growing out of an intimate knowledge of the teachers and their 
problems It must be checked and safeguarded as thoroughly as possible. 
It is because of the importance of the work to be done that a definite system of 
checking must be developed. The superintendent desiring quickly to place 
his finger on the points of weakness in his system and also desiring to render 
most certain service to his principals and through them to his teachers will 
find the plan of requiring definite professional programs at the beginning of 
each term or year one of the surest means of controlling a most important 
and difficult situation. 


The steps in planning supervision.—Plans and co-ordinations 
between plans will, of course, differ with the size of the school 
system and with the organization of supervision involved. Whether 
the plan be that of a superintendent, a general or departmental 
supervisor, or a building principal, a good plan will possess the three 


t Edwin W. Adams, op. cit., p. 741. 
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following elements: (1) clearly stated, definite objectives; (2) a 
clear-cut outline of the means, devices, and procedures to be 
utilized in the attainment of these objectives; (3) a clear-cut outline 
of the criteria, checks, or tests to be applied to the results of the 
supervision in order to determine the success of the program. 

The objectives must be selected after a study of the actual situa- 
tion. A total list of possible objectives may be determined by the 
supervisor, by the supervisor and the teachers, or by a supervisory 
council. In order to discover possible objectives, the supervisor may 
study the situation through visits, conferences, or an analysis of 
the records of the school system. He may invite varying degrees of 
teacher participation. A comprehensive testing program is another 
means of uncovering objectives. A survey conducted either by the 
local staff or by outside experts is still another means of finding out 
the needs of the schools. The experimental trial of certain new 
theories and practices which seem worthy of trial will from time to 
time furnish worth-while objectives. 

From the list of possible objectives, a few of the most urgent 
and practicable should be selected. No rule can be laid down as to 
the number to be included in any one program. The specific situa- 
tion must determine this point. Cubberley suggests that two are 
sufficient; Pittman feels that four may be attacked successfully; 
the writer knows of one situation in which eight fairly extensive 
aims were accomplished within a year. In the main, the number 
should be small. In this way, effort is not spread too thinly over too 
large a field, and flexibility of the program is allowed for. 

The objectives having been settled upon, the next task is the 
organization of the step-by-step progress toward their attainment. 
The methods used are, of course, more or less clearly indicated by 
the objectives themselves. Some objectives will be attained by a 
series of organized and controlled teachers’ meetings, involving 
demonstration lessons and discussions of these lessons and of related 
readings. Others will be achieved through the organization of small 
committees which will pursue their own researches, turning the 
results over to the school system when completed, as in the case of 
curriculum construction. The prescription of remedial work on the 
basis of a program of diagnostic testing is another common means of 
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procedure. A carefully controlled campaign of propaganda will be 
called for in some instances. In short, the whole range of super- 
visory activity is at the disposal of the supervisor. 

Provision must be made for flexibility in the program. This may 
be done by making the program simple and definite so that un- 
avoidable changes will not disturb a number of interrelated activi- 
ties. Flexibility is also favored by any mechanism which invites 
teacher participation in the planning and execution of the program. 
This makes for clear understanding of what is going on, making 
adjustments more readily grasped and assented to. In the final 
analysis, perhaps flexibility is a matter of the temperament and 
method of thought of those handling the plan. If this be so, the 
implications bear upon the selection and training of the supervisory 
staff. The building of esprit-de-corps, loyalty, and enthusiasm is 
an indirect means of providing such a situation and background that 
needed changes can be made in the plan. 

The steps in constructing supervisory programs would then seem 
to be: 

1. Study or survey the situation by any means available and 
fitting in order to determine the needs of the school system or 
building. 

2. Construct a list of needs, problems, defects, or new departures 
which might be made into definite objectives. 

3. Select from this list a small number of problems and state 
them definitely as the objectives for the term or year. 

4. Outline for each objective the specific and detailed procedures 
which will be utilized in achieving the objective. 

5. Outline clearly the criteria, tests, or checks which can be 
fairly used to determine the success of the plan at the close of the 
period for which it is constructed. 

6. Publish the plan in printed or mimeographed form. Place it 
in the hands of teachers, supervisors, and principals, and, if neces- 
sary, devote a general meeting to explanation and discussion. (The 
amount of teacher participation used in constructing the plan in 
the first place will determine, in some measure, the course to be 
followed here.) 

7. Provide for flexibility. 





THE CITY OF MAKE BELIEVE: A PROJECT IN 
CHARACTER-BUILDING AND CITIZENSHIP 


MYRTLE L. WRIGHT 
Lincoln School, Lewistown, Montana 


Self-control and other worth-while traits of character develop 
best under pressure of circumstances and interests that lead a pupil 
to assume responsibility for an undertaking and to carry it through. 
Four years ago the Lincoln School of Lewistown, Montana, began a 
project which continues to afford many such interests. 

At the beginning, there was an immediate need. During the 
noon intermissions there were 450 children with individual wants 
and dispositions playing on the playground without supervision. 
Naturally, accidents occurred, and disputes over playground appa- 
ratus arose. The immediate need was a plan whereby these chil- 
dren could be interested in fair play and in doing the right thing be- 
cause it was right. Out of this need grew the City of Make Believe, 
and in the four years of use of the original plan and the development 
of the ideas growing out of it, much more has been accomplished in 
character-building and citizenship than was even conceived in the 
earliest plans. 

The original plan called for a constitution. Because of the lack 
of experience and training on the part of the pupils, who were in 
Grades I-VI only, and because of the immediate need, the teachers 
drafted the first constitution. This constitution stated the purpose 
of the organization, named the officers and their qualifications, 
provided for their election, stated their duties and powers, provided 
a means of trying and punishing offenders, and included a few 
necessary laws which the citizens of the City of Make Believe were 
expected to obey. 

Elections were held, and the mayor, aldermen, chief of police, 
and policemen were chosen. Copies of the constitution were given 
to each teacher of the school as well as to the mayor, aldermen, and 
the chief of police. In this way the student body was made familiar 
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with the plan, and the City of Make Believe became a real city to 
the children. Each child became a responsible citizen. 

The children were interested; the teachers co-operated. Here 
was the opportunity. We needed leaders to carry out the project. 
For officers of the City of Make Believe we needed boys and girls 
who were honest, fair-minded, and just; boys and girls who were 
able to make quick and accurate decisions and to form correct 
judgments; boys and girls whom we could trust to be unselfish, kind, 
and considerate of others. It occurred to us to make this project an 
extended one, not only to attain the immediate aim—that of har- 
mony on the playground—but to make the City of Make Believe a 
basis for character-building and for the teaching of citizenship. 

The difficulty in the beginning was that of establishing the plan. 
The idea was new to the children and to the teachers. How would 
it work out? We realized that there must be constant vigilance on 
our part and a spirit of co-operation with the pupil leaders, that 
each teacher must have strong faith in the idea, and that there must 
be no lack of interest among the teachers until the children had 
formed the habit of subordinating their interests to the wishes of the 
majority, until timidity on the part of the officers had been over- 
come, and until the citizens had become accustomed, in case of 
offense, to having charges brought against them by one of their own 
number and their cases tried and punishment meted out to them by 
the officers whom they themselves had chosen. It was necessary to 
make the officers understand that with the honor of holding an 
office comes a great responsibility, that they must at all times per- 
form their duties to the very best of their ability, and that they must 
not show partiality to their friends but must give all a fair and 
square deal. ; 

Character-training had really begun in a practical way. The 
children were having experiences that would accomplish much more 
than any formal lessons in character education could possibly 
accomplish. They were living and reacting to real situations. 

The officers had difficult problems to solve. They must be 
trained to be reliable and to see every undertaking completed. Some 
of the citizens were habitual lawbreakers. The leaders must learn 
how best to cope with them. They must find a way of securing the 
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interest of the wrongdoer. They must be able to convey their ideas 
of right to the citizens in such a forcible manner as to create public 
opinion against wrongdoing and to insure the sympathy of the mass 
of citizens while trying cases and inflicting punishment. Otherwise, 
a spirit of resentment would prevail, and nothing worth while could 
be accomplished. 

From the first, all meetings were well attended. Before the 
constitution was revised, all citizens were encouraged to express 
opinions on the cases that were being tried. This served to secure 
the interest of the citizens on the side of right and to keep up attend- 
ance at the meetings. Though the trial of offenders is conducted in 
an entirely different manner under the revised constitution, the 
mayor still frequently consults the citizens at large who are in 
attendance at the trial with regard to the form of punishment which 
should be given the offender; the chief of police also calls upon the 
citizens who know something about the case being tried to tell what 
they know about it. In this way public opinion is aroused against 
wrongdoing, and even the very young children gain confidence in 
expressing themselves in public. Furthermore, it makes the govern- 
ment more democratic and drives home the idea of the duty of each 
citizen to champion the side of right. 

At first, the authority of the city officers extended only to the 
playgrounds during the mass play period. While for three years we 
made no attempt to extend their authority, we gradually trained 
them for new responsibilities, and at the close of the first semester 
of the last school year a committee of citizens was appointed by the 
mayor to meet with the adviser to revise the constitution. The 
revised constitution, which provided that the city officers take over 
the new responsibilities for which they had been trained, went into 
effect at the beginning of the second semester of the last school year. 
The officers now control the playgrounds, the line of march, the 
halls, the drinking fountains, and the lavatories. In the several 
rooms, which, in accordance with the constitution, are called 
“‘wards,” the ward officers have various duties to perform. 

At the end of the third year of the project, we felt that the 
citizens were placing too much emphasis on the trials of offenders. 
We therefore began to hold social-constructive meetings on the last 
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Friday of each month in order to stress good citizenship. When the 
constitution was revised, we went one step farther and provided for 
trying minor offenses in a police court on the first and third Fridays 
of each month. These meetings are informal, and only those con- 
cerned may attend. Often the offender is merely lectured by the 
chief of police and dismissed. If he appears before the police court 
a second time, his case is taken before the council. In this way 
minor offenses receive little publicity, and many of the cases go no 
farther than the police court. 

It is through the ward, which is the newest feature of the 
organization, that we expect to accomplish most along the line of 
character-building. The room teacher is the adviser, with no 
restrictions placed upon her except that her ward must make no 
laws conflicting with the constitution. She has one aim—through 
her ward organization, to help the individual members to become 
responsible citizens of the City of Make Believe. The room teacher, 
or adviser of the ward, through personal contact with the citizens 
in her ward, can appeal to the best in them and can arouse public 
opinion against wrongdoing and create a desire to have their ward 
measure up to the other wards. Since new ward officers are chosen 
every six weeks, an opportunity is afforded to nearly all the citizens 
in a ward to assume responsibilities some time during the school 
year; the remainder of the citizens are learning valuable lessons in 
co-operation and obedience, which will make them more fit to lead 
when the opportunity comes to them. We try at all times to keep 
before the citizens the purpose of the whole organization, as stated 
in the constitution. 

In addition to its own officers, each ward has three officers which 
represent it in the city council—one alderman, one policeman, and 
one captain of lines. The alderman and the policeman attend all 
the meetings of the city council when it sits as a court for the trial 
of offenses against the city. The city council meets the second 
Friday night of each month for this purpose. The chief of police 
tries each offender. The policeman must be present and tell why 
the charge was brought; the aldermen, acting as a jury, decide 
whether or not the offender is guilty; the mayor, acting as a judge, 
decides upon a suitable punishment for the offense. The form of 
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punishment must meet with the approval of the adviser. In the case 
of a citizen misusing a privilege, it is not unusual for the mayor 
to take away the privilege for the remainder of the semester or for 
a length of time which he considers just. Ward offenses are dealt 
with in the ward in a similar way. 

The council, which is composed of the mayor and an alderman 
from each ward, meets at the call of the mayor to make necessary 
laws and, as stated, sits as a court for the trial of offenders on the 
second Friday of each month. 

We have found that the pupils ordinarily select for their officers 
those of their classmates who possess the qualifications and traits 
of character necessary to competency. If they make a mistake in 
their choice, a lesson is to be derived from that, for they cannot 
discharge an officer unless sufficient evidence is produced that he has 
wilfully neglected his duty. In addition, the approval of the adviser 
must be secured. From experience, we have learned that it is 
advisable to require the mayor to be chosen from among the pupils 
in the sixth grade. The younger children are too inexperienced for 
the office and lack confidence in the presence of older pupils. 

In addition to his other duties, the mayor must prepare a pro- 
gram to be given on the last Friday evening of each month at what 
we call our social-constructive meetings. This program is usually 
made up of musical numbers, five-minute citizenship talks by 
citizens of the City of Make Believe, and one address by an outside 
speaker. C. G. Manning, the city superintendent of schools, who 
has, from the beginning, shown interest in the general project and 
who has given us much encouragement from time to time, has, at 
the request of the mayor, addressed the citizens in these meetings. 
Frances S. Hays, the national field secretary of the Parent-Teach- 
ers’ Association, while visiting Lewistown, called upon us to observe 
our work and responded to the mayor’s invitation to speak to the 
citizens. Junior high school teachers have contributed to these pro- 
grams, as well as junior high school pupils, some of whom were 
formerly citizens of the City of Make Believe. 

In general, much interest has been manifested by the public in 
this citizenship project, especially in the trials of offenders. The 
district judge and the chief probation officer have visited us, as well 
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as many of the parents. We more frequently have visitors at our 
meetings than otherwise. We have had requests from other city 
schools of the state for copies of our constitution and a similar 
request from one of the schools of Milwaukee. This friendly interest, 
together with the spirit of co-operation shown by our visitors and 
others, has given much encouragement to the young citizens in 
their efforts to live up to their ideals. 

The city clerk, chosen by the mayor immediately after his 
election, keeps a record of the proceedings of each meeting. The 
following records of a council meeting held on October 3, 1924, and 
a social-constructive meeting held on March 27, 1925, are typical 
of the records which the clerk keeps. 


A council meeting was held in the City of Make Believe in Room 17, on 
Friday evening, October 3, 1924. 

The meeting was called to order by the mayor, and the minutes of the last 
meeting were read and approved. The mayor announced a new law which had 
been passed by the city council at a special meeting. This law is: “Citizens shall 
not ride vehicles of any kind on the school grounds between the hours of 8:30 
A.M. and 4:00 P.M. on school days.” 

The offenders were then called forward, and they were tried by the chief 
of police. John was tried for bucking Robert off the teeter- 
totters and cutting his chin. He was found guilty and sentenced to stay off 
the teeter-totters the remainder of the first semester. Bobby was found 
guilty of petty offenses too numerous to mention. Nearly all the citizens ex- 
pressed their opinion of him. He was sentenced to stay off the playgrounds after 
four o’clock the remainder of the semester, and he must not bring his wagon on 
the grounds. The remaining offender, Paul , was not present. His teacher 
stated that he did not receive the mayor’s notice and that he would be notified 
to appear at the next meeting. 

The mayor announced that the next meeting would be a social-constructive 
one with special music and an outside speaker. A motion to adjourn was made 


and carried. 
RACHEL EGBERT, City Clerk 


A social-constructive meeting was held in the City of Make Believe on 
Friday, March 27, 1925, in Room 17. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. A motion was 
made and carried that the city clerk write a note of thanks to Mrs. Humphrey, 
of 310 Morase Street, for the beautiful set of Riley’s poems which she presented 
to our school. The following program was then given: 

Piano solo, “Introduction and March’”—Smallwood. By Bernice Luedke, 
fourth grade. 
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Five-minute talk, “The Origin of the City of Make Believe.” By Rachel 
Egbert, sixth grade. 

Address, ‘‘Why We Should Be Good Citizens.” By Miss Dorweiler, junior 
high school. 

Our mayor thanked Miss Dorweiler for her interest in us. A motion to 


adjourn was then made and carried. 
RACHEL EGBERT, City Clerk 


The official organ of the City of Make Believe is the Make 
Believe Messenger. The first paper consisted of one typewritten 
sheet, which was passed to each of the rooms and read to the children 
by the classroom teacher. Later this was supplanted by a four-page 
typewritten paper. This year the paper is printed and published 
in conjunction with Junior Hi-Life, a seventh- and eighth-grade 
publication. It is paid for by subscriptions at fifty cents a year and 
by the sale of extra copies at ten cents each. This paper serves as a 
means of disseminating news of the city throughout the several 
wards and of carrying it to the homes of the children. Talent in 
written expression is developed through the publication in this 
paper of original stories, poems, and reports of classroom news, 
excursions, exercises, and sports. The mayor uses the paper as a 
means of issuing letters, proclamations, and other messages to the 
citizens. The paper also affords added opportunities for the citizens 
to assume responsibilities. It gives the boys and girls an incentive 
to do good written work. 

This project or one similar to it will succeed to the extent that 
every teacher concerned believes in it and gives it her support. The 
teacher must ever remain in the background with a watchful eye, 
ready to speak a word of encouragement or to use some incident as 
the basis of a lesson for the whole class. The principal, teachers, and 
pupils must co-operate unfailingly. To the wide-awake teacher, 
there is no end of opportunities afforded by such a project to fix 
right habits of character; to teach lessons of unselfishness, courtesy, 
honesty, fair dealing, justice, and truth; and to have these lessons 
grow out of the everyday happenings and the actual experiences of 
the children. 








A PROJECT IN CHARACTER-BUILDING 


CONSTITUTION AND By-LAws OF THE LINCOLN SCHOOL 
STUDENT ORGANIZATION 


ARTICLE I. NAME AND PURPOSE 
SECTION 1.—This organization shall be known as ‘‘The City of Make 
Believe.” 


Sec. 2. The purpose shall be to promote a right attitude toward our 
fellow-citizens, our teachers, and our school. 


ARTICLE II. MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. All pupils of the Lincoln School, Lewistown, shall be citizens of 
the City of Make Believe. 

SEc. 2. The city shall have as many wards as there are room teachers in 
the Lincoln School. These wards shall be named, First Grade Ward No. 1, 
First Grade Ward No. 2, Second Grade Ward No. 1, Second Grade Ward 
No. 2, etc. 


ARTICLE III. OFFICERS—-NAME, NUMBER, QUALIFICATIONS 


SECTION 1. The city officers shall be mayor, city clerk, chief of police, 
general of lines, captains of lines (one from each ward), aldermen (one from each 
ward), policemen (one from each ward), and hall patrols in number as follows: 
ten from each sixth-grade ward, six from each fifth-grade ward, and four from 
each fourth-grade ward. One half of the total number of patrols shall be boys 


and the other half, girls. 

Sec. 2. In nominating candidates for office, preference shall be given to 
citizens possessing good qualities of character, such as unselfishness, courtesy, 
loyalty, honesty, truthfulness, kindness, consideration for others, etc. 


ARTICLE IV. ELECTION OF OFFICERS—TERMS 


SECTION 1. On the first Tuesday of each semester one candidate for mayor 
shall be nominated from each of the sixth-grade wards by the citizens of those 
wards; one candidate for each of the offices of chief of police and general of 
lines from each of the fifth- and sixth-grade wards. On the following Monday 
the citizens of the fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade wards shall hold an election 
to elect one of the candidates for each of the above-named offices. 

Src. 2. The citizens of each ward shall choose by ballot or otherwise the 
following city officers: one alderman, one policeman, one captain of lines; in 
addition, the citizens of each sixth grade shall choose ten hall patrols; those of 
each fifth grade, six hall patrols; and those of each fourth grade, four hall 
patrols. 

SeEc. 3. The city clerk shall be chosen by the mayor immediately after his 
election to office. 

Src. 4. The term of office of all city officers shall be one semester. 
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ARTICLE V. CITY COUNCIL 


SECTION 1. The mayor together with the aldermen from the various wards 
shall form a council for the transaction of business. The aldermen from the 
first-, second-, and third-grade wards shall represent but shall have no vote. 

Sec. 2. The principal of the Lincoln School shall be the council adviser. 

Sec. 3. The powers of this council shall be: 

a) To make any laws necessary for the general good of the city. 

b) To fill vacancies. 

c) To sit as a court once each month, or more often if necessary, for the 
trial of offenders. 

d) To advise the officers of the City of Make Believe. 

e) To dismiss officers when they have repeatedly failed to do their duty. 
Procedure of dismissal: report by citizen, investigation, vote by council mem- 
bers, approval of adviser. 


ARTICLE VI. DUTIES OF CITY OFFICERS 


SECTION 1. Mayor: 

a) To call council meetings twice each month and preside. He shall have 
power to call extra meetings if necessary. 

b) To prepare a constructive program once each month to be given at a 
council meeting. 

c) He must notify all offenders to appear when the council sits as a court. 

d) If the offender is found guilty, the mayor must decide upon the form 
of punishment to be given. This decision must meet with the approval of the 
adviser. 

SEc..2. City clerk: 

a) To keep a record of the minutes of each meeting of the city council. 

Sec. 3. Aldermen: 

a) To attend all meetings of the council. 

Sec. 4. Chief of police: 

a) Strictly to enforce the laws of the city. 

b) He must keep an accurate account of all offenses which he is unable to 
settle out of court and give a list of the offenders to the mayor before the council 
sits as a court. 

c) He shall deputize two citizens from among those who bring lunch to 
look after his affairs during the noon intermission. 

d) He shall have power to call meetings of the police to try to settle cases 
out of court. 

SEc. 5. Policemen: 

a) They shall co-operate with the chief in law enforcement. 

b) They shall give the chief the names of all citizens against whom charges 
have been brought. 

c) They shall attend all meetings called by the chief. 

d) They shall represent their wards in the city organization. 
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Sec. 6. Hall patrols: 

a) The hall patrols shall be scheduled by the principal for two-week 
periods of service in turn—one boy and one girl shall be scheduled for duty on 
each floor during each two-week period. 

b) The hall patrols shall take their places in the halls when the first bells 
ring at 8:30 A.M. and 1:00 P.M. They shall be responsible for order in the halls 
and the toilets between the first and last bells. 

c) They shall take any complaints to the teachers scheduled for the super- 
vision of the halls for the particular two-week period. 

Src. 7. General of lines: 

a) To call meetings of the captains of lines occasionally to talk over means 
of improving the lines. 

SeEc. 8. Captains of lines: 

a) They shall take charge of their respective lines when the last bells ring 
at 8:55 A.M. and 1:10 P.M. and conduct them in an orderly manner through the 
halls and into the rooms. 

b) They shall take charge of the lines at recess periods and conduct them 
in an orderly manner out of the building and back again at the close of the 
periods. 

c) They shall take charge of the lines at dismissal time and conduct them 
to the end of the walk. 


ARTICLE VII. LAWS OF THE CITY OF MAKE BELIEVE 


1. Treat others as you would like them to treat you. 
2. Laws relating to the playground 

a) Citizens shall not come on the playgrounds in stormy weather expecting 
to enter the building before 8:30 A.M. except those who come from the 
country. 

b) Citizens who play on the grounds after 4:00 P.M. must have their parents’ 
consent and will play at their own risk. 

c) Citizens shall not play on the fire escape before 6:00 P.M. on school days. 

d) Citizens shall not ride bicycles, wagons, etc., on the school grounds 
between the hours of 8:30 A.M. and 4:00 P.M. on school days. 

e) Citizens shall not climb upon ledge under the windows of the school 
building. 

f) Citizens shall not dust erasers on the building, nor mark building with 
chalk, charcoal, crayolas, etc. 

g) Citizens shall not slide on the walk leading from the school building to 
Sixth Avenue. 

h) Citizens desiring to use any piece of apparatus must get in line and take 
turns. 

4) It shall be considered an offense for any citizen to use a piece of apparatus 
longer than two minutes when others are in line waiting for it. 

j) The space between the two lines of swings shall be vacated while the 
swings are in use. 
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k) The swings must not be approached from the rear, and the occupants 
must start the swings toward the center and must not set them in motion 
when leaving them. 

1) When the last bells ring, citizens must leave apparatus immediately and 
form in lines. 

m) No citizen shall stand closer than six feet to a swing while it is in motion. 

n) Citizens shall not stand while in the swings. 

. Laws relating to halls and stairways and line of march 

a) Citizens may enter the building when the first bell rings. 

b) Boys who belong on the second floor shall take the south stairway, keeping 
to the right in single file, when they enter the building before the last bell 
rings. 

Girls who belong on the second floor shall take the north stairway, keeping 
to the right in single file, when they enter the building before the last 
bell rings. 

d) Low conversational voice while passing through the halls. 

e) Orderly at the water fountains and in the toilets. 

. Laws relating to the school paper 

a) The council adviser shall call a meeting of interested citizens some time 
during the first two weeks of each school year to choose officers to take 
charge of the city paper. 

b) The officers shall be: 

(z) Business manager and editor-in-chief 

(2) Associate editors for the following columns: 
(a) News of Our Government 
(6) Local News 
(c) Poet’s Corner 
(d) Sports Column 
(e) Jokes and Funny Sayings 
(f) Advertisements 

(3) Reporters for each ward 

. Laws relating to the several wards 

a) Each ward shall have an organization having for its purpose to help the 
individual members to be responsible citizens of the City of Make Believe. 

b) In addition to its members of the city organization, each ward shall have 
the following officers: 

(x) Janitor (cares for board and erasers) 
(2) Traffic officers (keep lines moving at the fountains and toilets) 
(3) Housekeeper (sees that citizens keep the floor and desks neat) 

c) The room teacher shall be the adviser of the ward organization. 

d) Additional duties in the ward shall be assigned by the room teacher to 
the policeman and the captain of lines. 

e) The ward organization shall have no law conflicting with the laws of the 
City of Make Believe. 

f) The term of office for ward officers shall be six weeks. 

g) Ward officers shall be elected by citizens of the ward. 








Cducational Writings 





REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Studies of gifted children.—In the first volume of a series entitled, Genetic 
Studies of Genius, Professor Terman and his associates have presented the most 
complete study yet made of a large group of gifted children. The purpose of the 
study was to determine the traits which characterize children of marked intel- 
lectual ability. A staff of trained workers administered physical and mental 
tests, made medical examinations, and secured character and personality rat- 
ings for gifted children and a control group. The net result was that the gifted 
children equaled or excelled the normal control group in physical growth and 
general health as well as in the various scholastic and social ratings. In brief, 
the gifted child appears to be an all-round individual, contrary to the common 
opinion that intellectual precocity goes with physical defect and social insta- 
bility. 

It should be noted, however, that a child with an I.Q. of 130 or higher has 
been shown to be superior to the normal child of his own age on certain tests of 
general intellectual ability and that this is not what is ordinarily understood 
by the term “genius,” which implies unusual endowment of certain specialized 
abilities leading to creative work of a high order. That such extraordinary abil- 
ity is one-sided and often accompanied by physical and social peculiarities is 
attested by the biographical records of men whom the world has come to regard 
as geniuses. This, we venture, is the ordinary opinion to which Professor Ter- 
man refers. His results do not necessarily run contrary to this view, because he 
has defined genius in terms of high attainment on tests of general intellectual 
ability, which are chiefly predictive of academic success rather than_unusual 
creative power. Terman has shown, then, that his gifted group consisted of first- 
class, all-round children, who were capable of doing better school work than they 
were permitted to do. That a thousand potential geniuses are to be found in the 
few large cities of California common opinion would stoutly deny. Indeed, H. L. 
Mencken would probably assert that there are few, if any, in the entire state. 

The gifted children were selected on the basis of nomination and tests, the 
work being carried out with great care and thoroughness by a staff of trained 
assistants, As the expense involved made it necessary to confine the selection to 


* Lewis M. Terman and Others, Genetic Studies of Genius, Vol. I. Stanford Uni- 
versity, California: Stanford University Press, 1925. Pp. xvit+-648. $5.00. 
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the largest cities, the gifted children were distinctly of the urban type. Professor 
Terman frankly recognizes the limitations of his data in this respect. 

It was found that 54.7 per cent of the subjects in the main experimental 
group were boys and that 45.3 per cent were girls, giving a sex ratio of 1.21. 
This is significantly higher than the sex ratio for the pre-high-school population 
of the cities covered by the survey, the latter being 1.05. After a thorough exam- 
ination of various hypotheses, Professor Terman concludes that the true cause 
for such a difference in ratio cannot as yet be determined, although it may be 
due to greater variability in the male sex or to the differential death rate of 
embryos. The result found is nevertheless one of the most definite and interest- 
ing facts revealed in the study. 








Occupation Description P.E. Value 





0.00 

2.11 

Not owner. Has charge of chair 6.92 

Understands process of hardening 
rubber 


7.02 
University professor Has degrees, writes, teaches, and 
does research 17.81 
Great merchant Owns and operates $1,000,000 busi- 
ness 18.06 
High national official Cabinet officer 18.33 
van Dyke 18.85 











That the children came from good homes is indicated by the fact that the 
fathers of more than 80 per cent of the children were classified as belonging to 
the professional or semi-professional and business classes. The average annual 
income was about $3,500. The average schooling of the parents amounted to 
approximately twelve grades, while. one-fourth of the children had at least one 
parent who was a college graduate. It is also significant that the libraries in the 
homes ranged from o to 6,000 volumes, with a median of 202 books. 

The Whittier scales for rating homes and neighborhoods appear to be useful 
in substantiating the fact that the gifted children came from “superior” or 
‘very superior” homes. The Barr rating scale for occupational status seems to 
the reviewer to possess few merits and to add but little reliable information to 
that obtained by other means. Barr “drew up a list of one hundred representa- 
tive occupations, each definitely and concretely described, and had thirty judges 
rate them on a scale of o to 100 according to the grade of intelligence each was 
believed to demand. The ratings were then distributed, and P.E. values were 
computed for all the occupations” (p. 66). A few samples are given in the table 
above. 

These P.E. numbers carried out to two decimal places are an indication of 
the mentality of the thirty California judges rather than an index of the intelli- 
gence of the various occupations. Such respect for the great merchant, the high 
national official, and almost at the top of the list such a writer as van Dyke! 
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The shrewd hobo is given a blank, while the vulcanizer is rated 0.1 P.E. higher 
than the barber, who is commonly considered the more intelligent. Curiously 
enough, we find the “bartender” (no description given) rated at 5.27. This is 
undoubtedly a gross under-evaluation. 

The chapter on “Intellectually Superior Relatives” is a careful and interest- 
ing piece of work and furnishes some support for Galton’s theory with regard to 
the hereditary nature of genius. Terman, however, seems to go somewhat 
beyond the facts in laying so much stress on the factor of heredity in determining 
the intellectual status of his gifted children. The Galton method does, indeed, 
show that this group of children had more illustrious relatives than could be 
accounted for by mere chance, but the relationships in many cases were so varied 
and so distant that according to any law of heredity the influence could not have 
been great. Of the total number of cases, moreover, only 2-5 per cent were 
found to have illustrious relatives, so that it remains to account for the high 
1.Q.’s of the other 95 per cent. 

After noting that earlier studies show that the upper strata of society are 
more productive of men and women of eminence, Professor Terman remarks, 
“Tt has often been argued that this superiority in achievement should be 
credited for the most part to the larger opportunities for achievement enjoyed 
by the members of the favored classes. Our data show that individuals of the 
various social classes present these same differences in early childhood, a fact 
which strongly suggests that the causal factor lies in original endowment rather 
than in environmental influences” (p. 66). This argument does not appear very 
convincing when one considers that the typical gifted child had been living for 
about ten years in a home of superior cultural influences and that at seven he had 
read more books than the unselected child reads at any age up to fifteen (p. 637), 

The school achievement tests showed that the average gifted child had 
mastered the standard subject matter to a point 40 per cent beyond that ex- 
pected for his chronological age, although he had been held back to a point only 
14 per cent above the norm for his age. The Binet tests thus show their value in 
predicting scholastic success. The social ratings of the children would seem to 
warrant a great many more promotions than were given in the schools. 

More evidence of the all-round nature of the gifted child is presented in the 
chapter on ‘‘The Specialization of Abilities’ by James C. De Voss. The abili- 
ties, however, were in the ordinary school subjects, It was found that there was 
but a slight difference between gifted and unselected children in the unevenness 
of such abilities. The writer of this chapter has made a fetish of a statistical 
method which is at best of doubtful validity. His simple profiles are more con- 
vincing than are his debatable formulas. 

Professor Terman becomes almost fanciful at times. He says that there are 
prominent educators and psychologists who believe that intelligence quotients 
can be artificially raised and says that it is time we were finding out whether or 
not this is true. Conclusive evidence with regard to the extent of such raising, 
he said, could be obtained at a maximum expenditure of $1,000,000, and the 
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information secured would probably be worth $1,000,000,000 (p. 636). These 
figures seem a little high, inasmuch as there is already considerable evidence to 
show that I.Q.’s can be raised and since it is chiefly the extent which needs to be 
investigated. 

Space does not permit detailed comment on the medical and physical 
examinations and the tests and estimates of character and personality. These 
were made with great thoroughness and care by experts. They reveal findings 
of undoubted value in showing the all-round nature of the gifted child. On the 
whole, the book is a significant and timely contribution, but it is uneven in 
quality and seems to the reviewer to have suffered from an attempt to do too 


much. 
Kart J. HOoLzIncEeR 


Talks for teachers on how to teach—The mad scramble to unscramble the 
curriculum may leave teachers very uncertain as to procedure unless a new order 
of things is brought about in the field of methods. In fact, methods of teaching 
and the curriculum are so closely allied that it is unwise to study one entirely 
separated from the other. This thought has led some to predict that the next 
big development in education will be a systematic study of the methods of 
teaching the new curriculum. It is with satisfaction, therefore, that one finds an 
expression of this idea in a book on general methods. 

The student of methods will also rejoice to find in this book some of the 
finest arguments in print for the belief that there is a general method of teaching. 
In fact, one might well say that the book’s major contribution lies in its con- 
ception of “the wider problem of method.” One can best understand the far- 
reaching implications of the author’s point of view by examining the book. To 
quote from the Preface: 

No particular age of learner is here contemplated. The considerations urged are 
believed to apply to all ages—to all who can learn. Nor is the work directed solely to 
teachers, actual or prospective. It should appeal as truly to parents and to any who 
lead others. To some teachers it may seem unfortunate that the discussions are not 
more explicitly directed to ordinary school work. A partial rejoinder is that the con- 
tentions here made would, if admitted, demand a different type of school [p. viii]. 


In content and composition the book is, in reality, one that will interest all 
teachers whether they be parents or pedagogues. It is the record of the con- 
versation of a group of teachers talking shop, a masterly cartoon in which one 
catches glimpses of well-known colleagues. Fortunately, the group has in its 
midst one who is a real teacher in every sense of the term, and Kilpatrick uses 
this teacher to express his own ideas. Thus, dignity and solidity are given to the 
discussion. It is a humanly serious debate in which the group argues such mat- 
ters as the use of “long-winded terminology,” only to conclude that such terms 
are well worth understanding. 


t William Heard Kilpatrick, Foundations of Method: Informal Talks on Teaching. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1925. Pp. xii +384. 
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The reviewer believes that the book is, in many respects, Kilpatrick’s best 
contribution to the field of education. Its logic is sound. Its philosophy is mod- 
ern. It is the product of forward-looking thought and mature experience. It can 
be recommended as different to those reading circles which have been fed upon 
dry, uninteresting verbosity. One can foresee a wide field of service for the book. 


F. DEAN McCtusky 
PuRDUE UNIVERSITY 


An experiment in the psychology of learning—How children learn must ever 
be a subject of investigation and experimentation. Increase of knowledge in 
this field is of profound significance. Teaching technique must find its basis in 
the nature of the child—the manner in which his reactions are made and the 
ways in which his systems of ideas are built up. It is unwise, as the history of 
educational procedure shows, to dogmatize. A single fact may completely undo 
the most symmetrical philosophy. Considerable material has been accumulated 
with respect to how children learn in general, but relatively little conclusive 
data have been secured to indicate how particularized learning takes place. Of 
interest in this connection is the report* of an investigation dealing with signifi- 
cant factors in the learning of printed words on the part of children four, five, 
and six years of age. 

The influence of each of three factors was investigated: (z) the amount of 
initial practice, (2) the amount of later practice, and (3) the similarity of 
associated words. 

Six words were chosen—“‘ball,”’ “‘flag,”’ “doll,” “lion,” “duck,” and “rose.” 
These were printed in primer type, and each was pasted on a box. In connection 
with each, five other words with a like initial, middle, or final letter were treated 
similarly. In each box on which was pasted one of the six words to be learned 
was put an object, the name of which was on the box. Each set of boxes was 
placed before the child. When the child had opened the boxes and had found the 
object in the one box of the set, his attention was directed to the word on the 
box for two seconds. The covers of the boxes were then replaced; the boxes were 
arranged in chance order; and the child was told to find the box containing the 
object. In the case of an error, an additional two seconds of observation of the 
word was allowed, and the process was repeated. 

Varying numbers of initial successful recognitions (two, five, and eight) 
were allowed with varying intervals between succeeding presentations and with 
varying numbers of subsequent successful recognitions. Records were kept with 
respect to the average time required for recognition, the number of misrecogni- 
tions and corrections, and emotional reactions or other peculiarities exhibited 
by the children. 

Some suggestive results only will be noted in connection with each factor. 


tLois Hayden Meek, A Study of Learning and Retention in Young Children. 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 164. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1925. Pp. x-+96. 
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1. Varying amounts of initial practice—In some respects two recognitions 
seemed better than five or eight. “Children who know a word well enough to 
recognize it two times in succession do not necessarily know it well enough to 
continue this recognition for five or eight times without error” (p. 15). The 
explanation is that under the circumstances ‘“‘a complete cue would have to be 
secured” and that “the longer periods of repetition caused a more detailed 
analysis which brought in more confusions at the time” (p. 15). However, the 
effects of the initial practice diminish with time. With but two initial recogni- 
tions much irregularity exists. The “eight initial recognitions showed efficient 
results later but caused much difficulty in the initial learning and lost its superi- 
ority by the end of thirty days” (p. 16). The conclusion is that “five initial 
recognitions seem most effective.” 

The results in the case of the four-year-old children were, in general, similar 
to those in the case of the five-year-old children. Eight initial recognitions led 
to “a longer confusion than it did with the five-year-old group,” and the con- 
clusion was reached that “‘probably something between five and two would be 
most effective” (p. 23). The six-year-old children learned two words at a time, 
thus making the results incomparable with those of the two other groups and 
injecting other variable factors. No conclusions seemed warranted from the 
data assembled. 

2. Varying amounts of later practice—One set of learnings involved five 
successful initial recognitions followed by a varying number of later ones, rang- 
ing from two to twelve. The data point to the conclusion that “in no case was 
there total forgetting at any period; something was saved each time which 
contributed to the relearning Additional practice aids retention, but a 
large number of recognitions at any one time does not bring efficient results” 
(p. 48). 

3. The similarity of associated words—The third phase of the problem in- 
volved the question of cues, or specific parts of the printed word functioning 
as a means of identification. Data with respect to three words only were se- 
cured—“ball,” “flag,” and “doll.” Each of these words, it is to be recalled, was 
learned in connection with five other words. “Ball,” for example, was learned 
in connection with “burr,” “‘fell,’”’ “sale,” “bake,” and “kill.” The reactions to 
such a confusing situation made possible the conclusions that children “hit 
upon certain letters or groups of letters for means of identification” and that 
“the last two letters were more often used than the first two or the middle” 
letters and “the initial more often than the final letter” (pp. 58-59). The results 
support the contention of Goldscheider and Miiller and of other investigators 
that there are “dominant” parts of words used as cues. 

Approximately sixty-eight children of more than ordinary ability were 
tested. The results are carefully organized and faithfully evaluated. 

After reading the report, one feels that it lacks conclusiveness. The author, 
however, states that the investigation was “an attempt to study in detail cer- 
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tain of the factors which condition learning of young children in the hope of 
making suggestions for larger and more significant investigations”’ (p. iii). 


RALPH E. WAGER 
Emory UNIVERSITY 


A book on school attendance.—Approximately 20 per cent of the school chil- 
dren in the United States are absent daily. When it is noted that the total 
annual cost of running the schools of the nation exceeds $1,500,000,000 and 
when it is further realized that the cost of a school is practically the same 
whether the children are present or absent, the large social loss due to absence 
becomes staggering. When it is again realized that the school buildings have 
20 per cent of their seats unoccupied daily, that the buildings must be heated 
and otherwise maintained for only 80 per cent of the pupils, and that the teach- 
ers—by far the largest item of school cost—are compelled daily to give their 
time to classes only 80 per cent attended, we have a partial conception of the 
economic waste due to non-attendance. When we consider further the lessons 
which the absentees are missing—a loss that cannot be adequately measured 
in dollars and cents—we have a more complete conception of the social sig- 
nificance of the problem of non-attendance. Assuredly, this problem is one for 
an immediate and center attack by educational statesmen everywhere. The 
attacks that have been made upon it so far, although numerous and productive 
of some results, have not been launched with sufficient momentum and proper 
focus. 

Since educational diagnosis must precede educational prescription, the first 
task in‘an attempt to improve school attendance is to discover the causes of 
non-attendance; prescriptions can then be applied with greater confidence. 
Such are the purposes of a study? of school attendance in the one-teacher schools 
of Delaware—to determine the causes of non-attendance and to suggest reme- 
dies. According to the authors, the purpose of the study is “to analyze and pre- 
sent the facts of attendance and non-attendance of one-teacher pupils in their 
relation to enrolment, age-grade relation, and promotion, and to do this in such 
a way as will enable the citizens of the state to understand the relationships that 
exist between these features of the school life of rural pupils” (p. 5). 

The limits set for this review will not permit mention of any of the hundreds 
of interesting facts brought out by the study. Suffice it to say that it is by far 
the best conceived and the best executed study of school attendance yet made. 
The reviewer is particularly impressed with the scientific merit of the report. 
Moreover, the authors never lack the words to make clear their ideas and 
thoughts. Still more, if anyone doubts that in a scientific presentation one can- 
not write with charm as well as with accuracy and clarity, let him read the book 
and be disillusioned. The following paragraph, which describes the rural popu- 


t Richard Watson Cooper and Hermann Cooper, The One-Teacher School in Dela~ 
ware: A Study in Attendance. Newark, Delaware: University of Delaware Press, 


1925. Pp. 434. 
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lation of Delaware, is typical of the excellent writing of the book. Such writing 
issues all too infrequently from the pens of pedagogues. 

In the second place, the nature of the farmer’s task, the material he works, the 
instability of his income, the chances he annually takes of success and failure, the 
severity of occasional losses, make him normally thrifty, conservative, and practical. 
To the city-bred and dashing man of affairs he seems hard-headed, slow to move, op- 
posed to progress. It is doubtless wiser to think of him as an idealist, a lover of progress, 
if only real progress can be assured him. His life is a series of annual speculations which 
he takes every March or April. He works with dash and energy for six or eight weeks 
until the crops are in, and after sunshine and rain have done their utmost during the 
growing season, he makes an eager drive to harvest the crop before it is lost. For him 
every new year renews an unending conflict with innumerable enemies who cannot be 
conquered at all unless the attack is remade every year and at the right moment. This 
conflict absorbs him and consumes all his energies. He is up against the vicissitudes of 
nature more often than any other social agent and is doomed to disappointment, a 
falling short of promise, more often than any other citizen. Nature has taught him to be 
suspicious, to accept only hypotheses that work, to go forward only when he can go 
forward safely, to demand proof before consent is granted. Shrewd people have learned 
that he can be fooled once but not twice, and wise men who know him well have come 
to think of him as the sober strength and stay of the nation [p. 38]. 


In its mechanical makeup, the book measures up to the highest standards. 
In paper, typography, and illustrations, it is artistic. In brief, it is a book that 
is worth reading not only by the citizens of Delaware but by school people 


everywhere. 
Warp G. REEDER 
Onto STATE UNIVERSITY 


A book for primary supervisors and teachers.—One of the most helpful books 
dealing with primary education which has appeared during the past year was 
written by Annie E. Moore.t The author apparently is familiar with the best 
theory and practice in this field, and she has related theory and practice in a 
way that the primary teacher can readily understand. 

The first two chapters of the book contain a most interesting discussion of 
the school environment and of the practices which are carried on under varying 
environments. Following this is a discussion of kindergarten and play activities. 
This leads the author to an evaluation of the enterprises of the primary school 
and finally to a discussion of the socialized recitation. These topics, which make 
up the first six chapters of the book, create the background and set the point 
ef view for the remainder of the book. The eight chapters which follow cover 
the subjects of oral English, written expression, beginning reading, and begin- 
ning arithmetic. Throughout these chapters the author makes frequent refer- 
ence to recent research investigations and interprets them in such a way that 
teachers can readily apply their results. The book contains an Appendix, which 


t Annie E. Moore, The Primary School: The Improvement of Its Organization and 
Instruction. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1925. Pp. xii+340. $2.00. 
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gives lists of readings for teachers and for primary children and also lists of 
materials which are useful as equipment in the primary grades. 
The book will be helpful to primary teachers and supervisors and will serve 
as a text for normal-school classes made up of prospective primary teachers. 
G. T. BuswELL 


Studies in elementary-school administration.—The Fourth Yearbook of the 
Department of Elementary School Principalst made its appearance during the 
summer months. With the approach of the meeting of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, the contents of this yearbook should receive increased 
attention from principals of elementary schools, since it is undoubtedly one of 
the chief evidences of the vigor and the interests of this department. 

The studies included in the yearbook are grouped in three divisions: studies 
which have to do with instruction, studies which pertain chiefly to administra- 
tion, and studies which deal with personnel problems. The major portion of 
the yearbook is given to the first division, covering instructional activities. 
Twenty studies are here reported by as many different authors. Section II, deal- 
ing with administration, contains five reports; Section III, on personnel, three 
reports. The various studies are not of equal value, but, in the main, they are 
objective and deal with significant problems of the elementary school. 

At the end of the yearbook is a list of the members of the department (ap- 
proximately twenty-five hundred). If the Department of Elementary School 
Principals, through its yearbooks, is able to direct the energies of its members 
into productive study of educational problems in such a way as to make its 
interests scientific rather than political, its service to the cause of American 
education will be profound. The fourth yearbook deserves to be read by every 
elementary-school principal in the United States. It ranks well with the three 
preceding yearbooks of the department. G. T. BuswELL 


A series of readers for junior high school pupils—The development of the 
junior high school as a distinct unit in public-school organization has created a 
demand for reading material appropriate for pupils from twelve to fifteen years 
of age. One effort to satisfy this need resulted in a series? of three literary read- 
ers. The controlling aim of the series is to include selections from “the world’s 
great literature” that will interest the reader, give enjoyment, and lead to 
further reading. The selections are drawn mainly from English and American 
sources and represent the writings of many well-known authors. : 

t The Elementary School Principalship—A Study of Its Insiructional and Adminisira- 
tive Aspects. Edited by Arthur S. Gist. Fourth Yearbook of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals. Washington: Department of Elementary School Principals 
of the National Education Association, 1925. Pp. 197-480. $1.50. 

2 Edward Everett Hale, The Hale Literary Readers: Book One, pp. x+244, $0.60; 
Book Two, pp. xii-+244, $0.60; Book Three, pp. xii+244, $0.60. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York: World Book Co., 1925. 
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The chief values or interests in literature, as classified by the editor, are 
interest in the story; interest in character, thought, eloquence, or beauty; and 
the value of the story as a stimulus, guide, or comfort to the reader. Selections 
which utilize interest in stories predominate in Book One. For example, it con- 
tains such selections as “Raleigh’s Cloak” by Sir Walter Scott, “King Arthur 
and His Sword” by Sir Thomas Malory, and “Indian Legends” by Charles 
Godfrey Leland. Other interests and values are utilized in Books Two and 
Three. 

As a means of stimulating interest in further reading, wide use has been 
made of extracts from literary wholes. The editors justify this plan on the as- 
sumption that the use of these selections will give pupils a taste of literature and 
will prepare them to read with appreciation those literary wholes required as 
outside reading in the junior high school grades. This plan is at variance with 
the modern tendency to stimulate and direct extensive reading of literary 
wholes at the junior high school level. Unless carefully guarded, the use of short 
selections is likely to result in intensive study, detailed analysis, or long exposi- 
tions or interpretations by the teacher. There is general agreement that the 
reading of literature at the junior high school level should include little or no 
analytical study but should provide for the gaining of rich experience. 

Two additional characteristics of this series are ordinarily found in texts 
prepared for intensive study. First, a short biographical sketch of each author 
is included, and, second, explanations of unusual words or of words used in 
unusual ways follow each selection. On the other hand, there is a notable ab- 
sence of cut-and-dried interpretations of selections. These have been omitted 
on the assumption that most teachers prefer to make their own interpretations. 
Excellent pen-and-ink portraits of the authors accompany many of the selections 
and add to the attractiveness of the books. 

No claim is made that the contents of the books were selected and organ- 
ized on an experimental basis. The editor was largely responsible for the selec- 
tion of the materials, and the publishers did most of the work in grading and 
arranging the selections. The literary merit of the series is beyond question. As 
stated, there is a strong tendency at the present time to avoid the exclusive 
use of so-called “literary selections” in junior high school classes. The view 
prevails that the reading materials used not only should stimulate interest in 
reading good literature but, in addition, should contribute to the accomplish- 
ment of the broader aims of education. Wrttam S. Gray 


Methods and devices for use in teaching silent reading.—The increasing em- 
phasis placed during recent years on the importance of silent reading has led 
to the publication of numerous articles and books on methods of teaching pupils 
to read silently. One of the most interesting and suggestive publications in this 
field is a book? which describes one hundred ways of teaching silent reading and 


t Nila Banton Smith, One Hundred Ways of Teaching Silent Reading. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1925. Pp. x+150. $1.40. 
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presents graded exercises for the immediate use of teachers of Grades I-VIII, 
inclusive. The exercises were.worked out in the Detroit public schools while the 
author served as a supervisor in that system. Each exercise has been thoroughly 
tested under ordinary classroom conditions and has proved its worth. The ma- 
terials included have been published at the request of teachers who have found 
them helpful. 

The first two chapters of the book describe the types of reading which have 
been taught in different periods of our history, the types of reading that are of 
the greatest value in modern life, and the principles that should be observed in 
giving practice in silent reading. The remaining chapters of the book present 
one hundred ways of teaching six phases of silent reading, namely, speed, com- 
prehension, selection, organization, retention, and skimming. Four different 
types of responses are required in the exercises: action responses; oral responses; 
written responses; and drawing, cutting, and construction responses. Two or 
more of these types of responses are employed in the exercises planned for each 
phase of reading considered. Although other types may be used, the exercises 
presented are sufficiently varied to enlist keen interest. Furthermore, they are, 
for the most part, based on valuable activities and cultivate the kinds of habits 
that are essential in much of our silent reading. The exercises are described 
clearly and in sufficient detail to enable teachers to use them readily in the class- 
room. 

The critical comment which should be offered relates more to the use which 
is made of practice exercises in silent reading than to the specific nature of the 
exercises presented. If the exercises are made an end in themselves, very little 
value will result from their use. If, however, they are given when the need for 
them arises and if the habits cultivated through their use are developed system- 
atically in normal classroom situations that arise from day to day, great value 
may be derived from them. School officers and teachers who recognize the 
real purpose of practice exercises and who need help in organizing appropriate 
materials for class use will find the book a very valuable source of information 


and of specific help. - - 
1LL1AM S. GRAY 


A new school dictionary—A dictionary to be used by elementary-school 
children should meet at least nine requirements. It should be attractive in ap- 
pearance in order to help win the interest of boys and girls. It should be clearly 
printed, giving special legibility to the words in alphabetical order. It should in- 
clude only the vocabulary which pupils under fourteen years of age are likely 
to encounter. It should arrange words in related groups, bringing out their 
family relationships and showing readily the various formatives. It should be 
relatively free from technicalities and conventional restrictions, even departing 
occasionally from strict alphabetical order—for example, placing an adverb di- 
rectly after the word from which it is derived. It should present its definitions 
very briefly in exceedingly simple language, making the definitions concrete 
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whenever possible. It should avoid tedious repetition of definitions which have 
but slight variations, and on occasions it should omit definitions entirely when 
they can be readily deduced from related words in the same group. It should be 
decidedly conservative in spelling the basic words of our language. It should be 
as simple as possible in phonetic notation, wisely limiting it to long and short 
vowels and accent. Such a modern school dictionary is the delightful little vol- 
ume edited by Harry Morgan Ayres." If children can be attracted to words 
through a dictionary, the excellent manual produced by Mr. Ayres should serve 


the purpose. 
R. L. Lyman 
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